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LADY RAVENHILL’S SECRET. 


=== 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Lorp Ravensiit had had what Mrs, Murray 
called “a bad day.” The fever had set in once 
more, and he wasagain wandering in his mind, 
as his wife, with ea and throbbing 
brain, came tapping at the sick-room door for 
admittance, Sheentered it atonce. Now that 
she began to see the light at last—that Hugh 
was her Hugh, he had ever really been—not 
fifty family servants should jkeep her at a 
distance. 

_ But alas! he did not know her. She took 
in his eyes just now the form of the woman 
the most detested—Mrs. Derwent. 

‘*You here, Conny ?” he cried, raising him- 
self suddenly, and surveying her with evident 
surprise. “What has brought you—what 
plan have you in your head now? Oan’t you 
speak? ” roughly. 

‘Oh, yes, I can speak as much as you 
please,” said Eleanor, soothingly, coming up 





[JOE DANIEL’S CONFESSION. ] 


beside him and trying to make him lie down. 
‘“* Let me settle your pillows.” 

‘Keep away! Don’t come near me!” 
fiercely. ‘‘ You always bring me bad luck. I 
believe you have the evil ‘eye,” with an odd 
laugh. ‘‘Last time you saw me—do you re- 
member ? ” 

“ For mercy’s sake, Lady Ravenhill, hamour 
him !’’ interrupted Mrs. Murray, ina whisper, 
* and try and get him to keep quiet. He has 
been just awful all the afternoon.’ 

“If you tell me, I shall remember,” said 
his wife, sweetly. ‘‘ Bat why talk at all now? 
Why not try and go to sleep?” 

‘To sleep! You must be mad to think of 


4 it! Sleep! I have not slept for twelve years,” 


he remarked, quite gravely. ‘‘ You saw me at 
that Hunt Ball—now don’t you recollect 7— 
and you said you had come down expressly to 
see how my wife and I got on, and specially to 
see me’; awfully kind of you, wasn’t it? You 
came like those spies that were sent, where’s 
that? Oh, I forget now—to see the poverty 
of the land, and a barren land it was! Yes, 
that night Eleanor and I had our final quarrel ; 
and, by Jove! whataquarrelit was! She took 
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her own way, as she always does, and has gone 
her own way ever since,and I mine. There 
was something else she did, but I can’t re- 
member it—she and that fellow Firstflight. 
Well, anyhow, 1’m a fool to mind heror to think 
of her, after all that has come and gone, but 
I can’t help it. I must always be thinking of 
her in spite of myself! Eleanor, Eleanor!’’ 
addressing Mrs. Murray with sudden vehe- 
mence, “I only ask this for your own sake, 
not mine, He is not fit for you to know, and I 
am not a prejudiced fellow—don’t dance with 
him—dance with me.” 

“‘T am not going to dance at all, dear,” 
whispered Eleanor, soothingly. 

“Go away, Conny ! and don’t call me dear, 
I don’t like it. I’m not oneof your fancy men 
now, ‘I wish to goodness,” irritably, “ you 
would keep your great black eyes off me; 
they look as if they were on fire! No, no! you 
need not be coming here with any more of 
your tales about her ; it’s no use, and be satis- 
fied to know that we have parted. You are 
glad ? Yes, you reed not tell me that ; but what 
reason have you for being so delighted? Is it 
pure malice—is it the charm that some people 
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find ig the misfortume of their déarest friends ? 
or what? Why,” yeu don’t amswer ; silence 
gives gongent.”’ 

‘You'd better go, ma’am,’” said Mrs. Mur- 
ray. “Just step into my room. He.doespit. 
like you—I mean the lady he thinks you ‘are. bad 
No, 1 won’t ask you to go a foot further, but just 
inthere, and maybe when you are gone he’Ill go 
off to sleep. She always dé pat him ifia real 
bad humour.’’, 

‘So Eleanor retired into Mrs. 

own sanctrm, and set-in a lew 

beside the fire, where, after a time she was 
found by the nurse, making signals, as she 
seated herself, that he had “ gone off * quite 
sound at last; and his example was speedily 
followed by his wife, who fell fast asleep after 
making a valiant effort to keep her eyes 
open ; but, after nedding and waking up, finally 
succumbed, 


Murray’s 
obeir 


The long walk, the fresh air, and the excit- 
ing scenes of the afterncon all tended to weigh 
down her eyelids, and she was seem far away 
ia the land of dreams, worn.qutwith mental 
and physical exhaustion. 

After what seemed to hers: 
she was awoke by-® voiem, ir esr amt a 
heavy hand on ker shouldag‘a vice which 


said,— 


and then went on,— 


‘*Our marriage was a mistake, in the “frst | 


instance, and I made another blender in 
bringing you under my roof against your will. 
Forgive me for this. But I hoped— I was almost 
certain—that in time you would have believed 
in me, and we would have been happy, Instead’ 
of which we baye beer tifeeratie. and ridfcu- 
lous ia the eyes ofaltour friends, Lying here 
and looking back at many-things, Thave been 
thinking a great deal of you, Nellie,-and of 
your companion that—that night: Tam‘gpin 
to take your word for yqur innocence, throug’ 
you would, not take mine, But atanding on 
the. threshold of another worl ag*T aw, 2" 
would like to die in peace with all. Buf one 
thing I would and mast.say,” he added, with 
a sudden access of energy, “now-that yor wil}: 
he a great heiress—for all your thonsanis’ 
rhall go back to yon—yot will inve “many 
suitors, but I implore you, consin Bleagor; 
with wy dyitg breath, not to-marryTiim f He 
will opal our money, he’ will eid your 
— and ing you .- like # broken toy. 
romise me this’ ore thiny,’’ he t#ped, w 
great difficulty, - r om 
“Oh! Hugh, Hugh !” she cried, sinking on 
her Knees beside him. “You nyust not palk 


like,this! You,must not, shall not dis. Plaase 


yeshort time 





Here he paused for breath fie-« monient, q 





Heaven, you, will be spared, and we will have 


Toure 


many happy ‘yests together. Try « 


yourself fér my sake, Hugh,” #he oriéd, Ne 

paseipnatel For my sake, I igplore you.” 
— Y he returned, slewly. “ Why 

stoult you prétend to care now?” with es 


ey nical amiler 

‘Because ‘P do,” she» arged, | frantically. 
“I care for no one else—nor ever, ever {will ! 
Oh, believe me, Hugh! You shall believe 


_** Bunt, then, L am. amurderer!”’ he sai said, 
very pointedly; “a . hiaterer? itert sh your h 
think so.” 


**No,; not.now ! not now! Heaven forgive 
me for ever harbouring such a wicked thought. 
You oe as innocentas Iam. I know it now,” 
press her hands to: her. we agente heart. 

singe when have you come to this 

conelasion 7 ” incredulously, 

** Quite ee ff she murmured, now nae 
his hand. in bers. 
fant what has mala you change your 

? , 

' “Dhe belief that E hove dicoveredtbe reab 
marderer f* she replied, firml 
“The reek murderer ! > +4 ‘cried, starting : 









weathers 
to-night he will pull round. But—” and he 
paused si 

“ But what?” she asked, with quivering lips, 
** Tell me the worst—keep apes am from me,” 
steadying her hands as, ste spoke bythe back 
ofa chair, ‘Go on 

“ Bat hig temperature i Dow tip to’ 108; if, 
it-goes up one degree more, 107; rothing ever” 
can save bim.’’ 

The half-hour that elapsed after this verditt 
was one of,throbbing anxiety to all three, k 4 
more especially to the patient's misersbla 
who sat, with her ‘eyes either frcccurn rode rd 
the clock, or riveted a oe with a took | 
in them of stony deg The thinutes seemed | 
ta crawl, the br “the. ofttk-40 atsy in the 
same place. “Phat half-hour had surely’ 
stretched iio is into half a day. At Iustthe 

r struck, sti with Her ‘knees trenthting 
beneath ‘her, Eleanor followed the doctor to 
the hetgide, arid waited, almost holding 
breath, fo? the result of his examination. he 
fever was lower, the indicator pointed to -_ 
breath ‘less-than — sae ta pepe dha ag Ny Ag 
cholting peep of relict” BHRK the a 
c gaep of relief.’ ; the waa 
by i eae at‘#m ‘end; oo thres' eriitle: 


+ 


Choy, as she: 





_ to exhibit & wall of 2 his o own “"y pe on 





he knew the alterna 5 
(doopete be tielr + Ameer = my tire oeuane 


prone to'vibrate between life and death; and, 
], the scale was tarndd in favour of Bye, 

tod stapgeled Be back once more # canscigns- 
“ “o Blesnor’ Nellie ! I believe I’m better,” he 
said) one day, as heopened his eyes and found 
her as usual beside him, sitting near the foot 
of his bed on a low rush chair, 80 oe 


~fPohange-of-his- 
looking on was her portion, No woman born 
Mtrrsy and her 


should come between Mts: 
+4 wereshe fifty times-his 
wife. 


“T believe I am going to pull through, after 


all,’’ he said, Py you glad, Nellie ?” gazing 
at her, fixedly, 

“Glad! how how thankfal you could 
never, never not if I were to talk to you 


for days. Whateuml do? cele 9 show 
my gratitude tm- the et peed aving 
spared you to ma? IF will some alme- 
houses at Blackmores. I will Bae seas & new peal 





of na to Sas oe ; os ca 
ands to the London Hospital—three—five— 
HT posse wauld be but toe little! * she said, 











“I do well; and re 
once, but ever since. 
the same « 
















to his clothes and food. 

How proud Eleanor felt the first day he was 
able to walk . —_—_ of the oo aaes 
on her arm, C) uite mctherly towards 
him as she wit on iid See and doarf, and lad 
his faltering and uncertain footsteps up and 
down on the sunny sidefthe house. 

“ To think !.” she said_te-herself, “ that he, 
at any other time, conld’ vadit ‘that six-barred 
gate, could tukether up in-hisiarme: lite a: baby 
and'run with herreund ‘the fish’ pond with» as 
much ease as if'sthe had beens delb!”* 

His weakness to her 


more strosgby ‘from their very cantraet with 

hie-zealssif, sndcstes: Loved: him: more-teniealy 
pias Sete en 

fe —onl yfortive’ho would 

Leenelye ave ep * witiy @ few bruises. 

ae he stayed in his own place. sha woul? Fave 


eo ‘ath rt walk 
an old vay rae a a th es 
5Q 


mething 
| there elt 
ie i Bk strane 
ent, i ig something that Iocked 
like & ey in his hand, 
“Great news 1" ‘he cried out, whifle he ‘was 
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still adong way of, ‘*Greatinews, the: place. 
is Tinging withit! 

* And what is it? I love tiews,’’said: Nellie, 
making reom+ for him: politely on: ste rastic 
seat Depidechex:. '* Do bequiels, andsteli! ws ald 


sae "tteataag oll ddortoeeeeme io kis 
year? ** ‘off! mappping his | 
forehodd, “down ir your partof the world— 
wonewand!childjand nvelie?”: ~ 
‘* You, df course! te do,” enidy Eleatton naw; 
tremouv-imher voice} amd turning’ a 
pair of clear, frank eyes on the new arrival, 
‘Wellp wevhave ital Jere: The man you 
bsftiended, ‘Eady Ravenhill, and have been:to! 
860° értice, When, unfortunately ;he:was -ancen- 
stieus; is dead }""" f f 


‘Died thiemorting; ant Heiore le’ went! he: 
mide a eto amagistzate—my 
brother. ‘thaweit-all:copiediont here; thinking 
it? might interestiyow | smdcs mye patient. Any 
liftle-outof-te- way thing cones handy ite this 

nottbatwetave beemsodulkintely; 
b -- with the apes ryt ims rae eg aan dhs 
moles dake 


“But dever*mind’ the \ dulacas,tabh. us: all 
about the murder,” said Eleanor;-iimpatiantiy: 
‘*We are very much interested, indeed. The 
poor gitl' was h'sfdste poe 

“YouTl ‘never guess whd did‘'it;” said. the 
doctor, still reluctant to relinquish his treasure, 
and delighted*to:feelithht he: wamable to ardusd) 
that interest tersuch: 2 remarkible.dep tea, and: 
api ibiwere,.with-the subject inhand, 
with tender, affed daldiqgicé.; 

sould Apna ail anepyee deal yo herded 
gravebp; a4 ones, ing<| 
about the bush.” : “4 oT 

“Well, the» -whole « ting: was: Gonte by a 
baboon ‘belonging! to a tdavellings menegeried 4 
Nows——"* yi Teds 


‘A hohiat |? theyrechedd;:inione breath. 

© An enoemioous imeuley; ‘a« brose: mote 
powerfal thew & many sald iassvinions asia: wild 
beast: ‘Phe only thing tliabcastomiati asp , 
now: is thet theynevertthoughtotitis before; 
for if wae such: am extrendinary affair alto: 
gether that. it seemed mtore:aeif it were done: 
by supernatural rmheans thaw human ‘hands:; 
and how the murderer got in, and out} baffled» 

one} aud no wendar;, Bhisd brute: came 
iat the. washhouse chimnsy:” ; 

‘“‘How awful !’ said Hugh, looking extremely: 
pale:. “ And so'thafwas how shé metihendeath, 
poowgirk’ Heve:you' heard sry: particulars 
anything more? * aaxtously: « 

-» Particulars; 





here tapping th paper: in \hitphand with lis 
glasses. ‘“Dicopied them cout from the official 

ositiony meade this: very morning, arid ‘here 
T ‘Rave: it’ alle: Theomam Daniel, was’ very 
anxious t> see you, Lord Ravenhill, but! of 
course I told him it:wasiinmpossible: _ He said 
he was reared on the Blackmore estates as at 
boy; snd youswould $00) that he ithade detent 


® And ‘so Che? athe,’ Ihe  vetumned, emphatis 
cally, ‘*But may I not see that paper?” 
‘oat - his: this white band; with 


croséing’ his lége; ad pine docton ents 
4 ~ fg 

clearing ‘hie threat\; ‘and. the cob: Rivenkilts, 
facing’ him ‘at the otter sided. the rustidtable; 
listened to Him ‘with breathless: attention, and 
Lady Ravenhill, with not a few tears di¥dpping: 
in’ herlap;.as with ter hand’ confidiogl y thrust 
into her husband"’s} they gave-heedito the 
followiug narrative, which! certainly deserves 
a chapter to itsdlf, © i 


GHAPTER XXXNIL. 
Tavs isthe recital wh{oby the worthycdector: 


read to the young! l6<irp the! surmmicr-Houses || with 
attor wiping His spestaolen. atid Clesing: ‘his: 


* My nartieis Soe Datiich| LevasboenraBout: | 


| Stayed on a matter of: five yeara: Ts wasn't 


“| Superior, not in rank and that, but in edica- 


}| all along, of Losd:,Ravenhbith, and.[ allers had. 


iw 
omy dearcsie:: _I-havethem:| mena; 


| dirt: cheap, aud be were: a curiosily, that-he, 


'him,.kindness nor nothing. He slways.sat-and 
gibbered and ground his teeth ail the same, 





fiveandethirey yours ago on the Blackmors:| 


estate, and I followed. my, father’s trade or 
business, and. heaameagamekeaper. Being. an 
active, able-bedied. fellow, a good shot, and 
fond ofidogs and ferrets. I. was not long.in get 
ting a. plaee..at Mrs Cazrew’s, and thera I 


the:sKnation as kept. me there withoni goin: 
oft. te;better myself. which I casily could have, 
done), butte were a.gitl called Rosie, Wallez,as. 
lived-at the Nosth Lodge, A rara praity,oue, 
she;were; with a skin:like miik, aud as up- 
right as,e.young, fir.tree.. Noi,s.man (% sing's 
nian) within ten. miles bat,weuld. have bean. 
proud, to.put.the ring.on, her finger—if she’& 
léthim! Bat che:-wassaucy as.anything, aod 
laughed at ‘em.all,.I used.to. think she had a 
kiud, of. liking, for,me,,though she. were far my 


tion, for Lady Ravenhill, the young lord‘s 
orga had looked to her schooling and all 
at. ; 
‘* Well,, anghow,i.she. would. come out of 
am evening and talk.with me over the palings 
newiand.then, and lef me;walk home with her 
from, chureh;, and: L gave her a pair of ring. 
doves in s0age; and iLthought if anyone had 
a.chance:/had, and.I. worshipped the very 
ground she trod on ; but all wes changed once 
Mr.;Diek.,ceme -home.. He were. a rare wild 
one: he were; and. he fanoied.her the. first time 
heisaw her,, I saw it-io his.eye,.aud.he was » 
sort of. ehep that must have whatever he took 
afemepto.: Hewere alwaysidown at the North 
Lodgeop oneiexcuse.or, another, and I don’t 
bellevehe-mdantno good. However, nothing 
but.mmarriage-wealddofor Resic,.aud-samehow 
or another he did marry her, finding it: was, 
just-‘teke it ox leave.it, anduet wishiag to be 
baulked, forshe-were-rare and. handsome. The 
meadriage,, I believe; was broughi.on and fixed: 


angrad ge against him for. that; Sie would have 
never given in to. anything.elae;, and he woald. 
have maybe gone away,,and forgo’ her,,.only 
the'othew put this before him, and he was 
spliced: tp to, -her ia.Lendan, and.the young 
lord gave har dwayshimaelf... Well, then. thay 
lived: ini great stigle for a. bit, aud then he 
smashed up and.rau away sbcoad, for the old 
gent would:net pay, and Rosie, she caras home 
withy a baby, Ne. one-knew she was Mrs. 
Richard Carew:beyond two, or three. It was 
talzed about a bit; bat; people mostly dis- 
believed it, and said. she-was,a badJot. But 
knew: better) and-so did;the.young lord. After 
Rosie- was marriedand gone I went to the bad 
straight, and: gdt-driaking,.aud mixed up with: 
a main queer lot, and the, upshat.of it. was I. 
was) took» om a@ :keepon. in. Bill's. travelling 


gerie, -- 
‘TD were: alwayse handy with animals; as, 
I've said afore;.and: I; got good. pay, and I 
went to bed blind drank moat nig'ia all along 
of: Rosie, _ Wetravelied a matter of eighteen 
mhonths; andithent Mri Bill he got, fine. bar- 
gain in'whatile ealled:*‘ the,:man. monkey” on 
the placards and-posters, and oh! a. fine bar- 
gain he were! He:came-from France with.an | 
ugly story-abouti hise.batwe never beard the | 
rightsof it; and Mr. Billalang,o' this got him. 


were!—-sbont‘ioun feot higlkwhen le stood 
with lovg, hairy arms like cast iron, and big. 
hands, aud acface terribly.like. a haman being 
that’s zot-ademon insidecfhim. It werelow, 
and sullen, andi cunning, and ficrce, and he: 
were always sitting shrunk up in tue corner.of 
his cage;gloweting at.every one, or running up. 
anddown, up anddown, for hours aud hours, 
only stopping now and. then to shake the. bars: 
and gibber, and make grimaces, that gave-the 
women screeching fits just to look a, 
‘+Herwad my job, and, he took preity well 
with me—the'other keeper, Smith, daren’t so 
much:as look:at him—butthers was uo, taming. 


hishortid, wicked deoking, litile red eyes. 
It were an easier job doing for. the. Benga. 
tigerp and ‘ie had more feeling: He was an 
auimal, but the other thing, I firmly believe, 


‘* Fiend or not, people loved looking at him, 
and.he paid well, and Mr. Bill was precious of 
him, batjhe,had no real fancy for him, and 
knew what a rare bad ’un. he were. 

‘*Said he to me, ‘Daniel, you'll want all 
your wits with, that brute that he doos 
break out, so. I think it right to warn yon 
Once ha gats oaf he stops at nothing! 
‘And what does nothing. mean?’ I asked 
quite grawe_like. ‘It mans,’ said he, ‘ kill 
ing. the fixst pernen. he meets, and the seco, 
and the third. I tell.you this in private like, 
slipping, a sovereign into my hand, ‘ Maai4 
the word. I got him for four ponnd ten aud 
his travelling expenses, He cost two hundred 
and fifty bringing him from Borneo. He gof 
oat once,’ says he, lowering his voice to a 
whisper, ‘and killed a girl. He hates womaa 
kind especial,’ and. that was how they were 
glad to get rid of him anyhow. Tie authori. 
ties thought he was drowned in the Seine, 
but he’s not—he’s to the good yet.’ ‘To tha 
bad,,it were more likely,’ said I, little guess. 
ing how soon.my words would come true. 

“Tn time we came into my own part of the 
world, and Rosie was home. She wouldua’t 
hardly Ieok at me, and were very down on 
me all along of drink and. the menagerie, 
and she, didn’t. look a bit too happy herself, 
and I told her so, and we had high words, 
I. said, ‘better have married me than a 
scamp of a gentleman,’ aud I'drank, and 
drank, and. drank, worse than anyone in all 
their born. days!—always at night, but the 
craving, was in. me-in the day, too; and ons 
evening I was not myself, and I forgot to 
draw the bars of: that fiend’s. cage, on, rather, 
I drew them and did not slip them home. 'Thia 
were about five o’clock, and then I went and 
had:a snooze,.and slept it off that time. At 
night one of ua. always went round to see all 
Were squane, aud it-were my night. I wont 
round aboot twelve pretty sober, and IT wera 
sobered.altogether to see the baboon’s cage open 
and empty, ! 

‘I knew he'd do harm, and I knew I’d lose 
my place, and I felt. half mad as [ tore out 
= &. him. It were a lightish. night, and [ 
traced. his ugly mark in the show hére and 
there over hedges, fields, looking,in at cottags 
windows,and at last it went clean into a.wood, 
bat it was too dark to track him, But I had 
not e far when the piercing screams T pro- 
sently heard from Rosie’s cottage made mo 
run as I_never ran before. They stopped quite 
sudden. as I came up and tried to burst in the 
door. with all my strength—it was no use. 

“Té were fast top and bottom, and I rushed 
to the window. Shall my eyes ever forget tha 
awful sight. they saw! It were seemingly ail 
over—I was.just too late! The room was up- 
side down;.asit were, and pools of blood on 
the floor, and I saw a womau’s body as it wera 
lying. in the passage, and it did not stir, The 
child in the cradle was stone dead, her very 
bird in the aage was dead, and in. the middle 
of all this stood the fiend, tearing up a pillow 
out. of the cradle with bis teeth, and scatter- 
ing rags and feathers anyhow. Heheard ms, 
he saw my face at the window, and.he gavo a 
screechof rage and fear and fled into a back 
room,,and two minutes later I saw his hideous 
body struggling out of. the top of one of tha 
chimneys. 

‘I seized. up a big stone, I felt like a mad 
man—lI had the courage.of ten—and clove his 
skall with it as he scrambled down, but these 
beasts.take a deal of killing, and he were four 
vimes as strong.as me, but. I had the atrength 
that. night of tenmen! What,with fury, and 
grief, and despair, we grappled. together, that 
brute and me, to end fro, backwards and for- 
wards, here and there. I swore to mysvif I 
would kill him fhen or die. He tried to get 
his great big hands rouvd my throat, and 
throttle my life out-as be-bad hers, but I was 
too many for him., I flung,Lim down, I knelt 
on him,and with a pocket-knife'I stabbed him 
“othe heart, He gave just oxe fiendish, wild 
sind of yell and,stiffened ont with one quiver 
stene dead. 








wasiaofiend. 


‘“Then.I dragged his. cursed carcase t an 
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old limekiln and flang him in, and covered 
him with stones, and there he *s if anyone 
likes to look for him. I knew xb all was 
over in the cottage, that she we :jead, andI 
felt a kind of crazy. 

“I started away tha. same nigh« with the 
snow falling fast, and covering my footsteps, 
and walked twenty-five miles before common. 
It seemed to me as if J had murdered her, and, 
any way, I was very queer in my head, 

‘*T took the train to Liverpool, and went on 
board a Dublin cattle boat, and when I landed 
at the North Wall I was taken up as a lunatic, 
and mad 1 was for months in the county 
asylum with heaps of other lanatics. I 
believed I was full sure I was a monkey, 
and nothing else. 

“In the end I got my reason, and after that 
I worked my way back to England, and took 
odd jobs about the country, and went on the 
drink again desperate. 

“‘T never told a soul of what was eating my 
very life away, for I always dreaded they 
would disbelieve the story about the baboon, 
and think it was myself, for I had no witness ; 
and clearing out that night, and my being her 
rejscted lover once, and having had words 
with her lately, all looked black for me. 

‘‘T was sharp enough to see this, and I didn’t 
want to having nothing to say to Marwood, so 
I kept my secret till now; and now I’m going 
everybody in the place is welcome to know it, 
and believe it or not as they please, for ere this 
paper is read I shall be in another world. 

“ (Signed) Joserx Daniet.” 

Below came the names of two witnesses. 

“Now is not that a most extraordinary 
statement ? ” demanded the doctor, folding up 
the paper impressively, and gazing over his 
spectacles at the young couple in front of him. 
“In all my professional experience I never 
came across anything like it; and its quite 
conceivable—the extraordinary finger-marks 
on the poor woman’s throat, the mysterious 
entrance and exit of the criminal, are all 
accounted for, are they not?” 

“Yes,” replied Hugh, faintly ; “but it is 
even a more frightful clearing up than I 
anticipated, and—I’ll just go in, I feel rather 
faint. I can’t sit up any longer,” rising as 
he spoke, and slovly leaving the summer- 
house, more ghastly, if possible, than he had 
entered it. Once back in his own sitting- 
room, and aloue with Nellie, he said, as he 
leant back in an armchair with closed eyes, 
“It was probably the sight of her counting 
the money ,in the candlelight that attracted 
the brate. Money I took her to get her ont of 
the country to join Carew.” 

“But why at night, dear Hugh?” 

‘Because of the Caurews, and to keep the 
matter as quiet as possible. Dicky Carew 
particularly wished that the whole thing, mar- 
riage and all, should be kept from his people. 
They knew she went away with him, but they 
never guessed she was his wife, If his father 
hai kcown the truth, he would have cut him 
out of his will, and Dicky could not afford 
that.” 

“It's quite the most terrible story I ever 
heard of; as a tragedy unique,’’ said Eleanor, 
with pale cheeks, and eyes which still re- 
flected the feelings of horror which the con- 
fossion had stirred up in her mind. “ And 
now, Hugh, that you are thoroughly cleared, 
you musé tell me howI am to get my diamonds 
back from Mr. Issachar?”’ 

‘*Why what do you mean?” he asked in 
amazement, and the whole history of Mr, 
Digby and Mr. Issachar was speedily run over 
—a history he listened to with mauy exclama- 
tions and half-smothered imprecations. When 
it came to an end there was a long pause, and 
Eleanor said at last, ‘‘ You are not very angry 
with me, are you, Hugh?” coming close to 
him, and looking up into his face. 

‘*Angry, no! How could I be, when you 
were pawning your jewels andall your fortane, 
as you imagined, to save me, you little, obsti- 
nate, unbelieving goose! But I shall make Mr. 
Issachar disgorge his prey, ard that soon. He 
and I are old acquaintances; and as to that 





scoundrel Digby, he had better ‘‘move on” 
from my immediate neighbourhood, or he will 
find the place a good deal too hot to hold him. 
The rascal! the ruffian! to make you his tool, 
his cat's-paw—to thrust Freddy Firstflight on 
you, besides levying such blackmail! " 

“ Well, well, never mind, dear!” said his 
wife, soothingly. ‘' You have been hearing so 
many exciting things to-day, put Mr. Digby 
out of pen head at present, and I'll make 
tea, and we will talk of our trip to Italy in- 
stead. We have had quite enough disagreeable 
topics for some time, I am going to take old 
Hester Hitchins. She was abroad with me 
before, and is most useful, though you would 
think she would be quite as much at home 
on ~ Continent as @ swan on a turnpike 
road!” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Anp now, Lord Ravenhill having been pro- 
nounced fit to travel, was preparing to take his 
departure from the little village where he bad 
been a sojouraer for so long against his will. 
Handsome presents, besides liberal — even 
magnificent—payment, were made to the Bon- 
ner family. 

Mrs. Marray’s services were rewarded in a 
way that made her open her eyes very wide. 
The tramp, Joe Daniel, had had a respectable 
faneral—a hearse and two black horses, a 
mourning coach—all the way from the country 
town ; and a plain tombstone indicated, above 
his grave, that Joseph Daniel, late of the 
parish of Blackmore, rested there, aged five- 
and.thirty years. 

The evening before Mra. Bonner's guesta 
took their departure a note was pat into Lord 
Ravenhill’s hand. ‘‘It came from the Barley 
Mow Inn,” said the messenger ; “from the 
other lord,” and it ran as follows, ina very 
shaky, almost illegible, hand :— 

“Come and see me before you go.” 

oR, FY 

“No time like the present,” said Hugh to 
himself, as he turned and twisted the billet in 
his hand. ‘‘But what the deuce can he want 
with me! I-should think I was just about the 
last person he cared to see, Queer thing we 
should be in the same smash, and both run- 
ning race, as it were, who'd die first ? 
But by all accounts he is not out of the wood 
yet! I'll just slip out, and say nothing to 
Nell,” he added, reflectively ; and taking his 
hat and a stout walking-stick he made his way 
down into the village, a long and most venture- 
some walk for him alone. 

The children stared at the strange gentleman 
who was so nearly killed by all accounts, and 
here he was, not looking too bad, they said to 
themselves as he went up the steps of the 
Barley Mow, and sent in his name, 

He had not long to wait before he was 
conducted upstairs, and ushered into Lord 
Firstflight’s presence. But could it be Freddy, 
he asked himself incredalously, as he walked 
over towards a bent figure in a big chair at the 
other end of the room—an old, bowei down 
man, with a scarred face and a long, ragged- 
looking beard? Now he, at his worst, had 
always been shaved by the carefal Mrs. Mar- 
ray. 
‘IT see you don’t believe your eyes, Raven- 
hill, and can’t make out who it is, but it really 
is all that’s left of me,” said a feeble voice, 
“It's awfully good of you to come and see me, 
and I'm glad you have got off so well, only 
you are thin, and don't look up to much. 
You've nothing to complain of.” 

“ A broken arm and head, and ribs. if you 
call that nothing!’ said the other, drawing 
up a chair, and resolving to bury his anim»- 
sity agwinst this miserable, unfortunate cripple. 
‘* Tt would be like striking a woman,” he said 
to himself, “to give him the shaking he de. 
serves!” 

‘I’m sorry to see you like this, Firstflight,”’ 
he observed, after a pause. 

“Aye, I'm in a bad way, and I'll never be 
much better.” 

“Oh, come!—nonsense!"’ said the other, 





cheerfully. ‘I thought the same of myself 
at the time, and look at me now! We have 
Waren, bat. F've-Béd, puch im: techeting life, 

« t I've such a i 
that tells now ; and, besides that, my spine is 
injared. I'll hardly be able to again ! 
Fancy ending my days in a Bath-chair! And 
look at my face |—an eye half-closed, my chin 
cleft in two! Who ever » to look 
at me, that I ever went: by the name of good. 
looking Freddy, or Fascinating Freddy?” 

ee indeed!” his companion asked him- 
self. 

* But it’s not to talk of all my ailments 
I’ve sent for you, Ravenhill, as you may ima- 
gine,” said the other, with an effort. “Icis 
to make you an humble apology, and 
like. ag tree n ne ae chen thought 

a to her, I’ve 

of it as I've been lying there ’—nodding at 
the bed—“ but indeed my life has not been a 
very pleasant one to look back-upon! I’ve 
been a bad lot! However, now I'm going to 
try and turn over a new in earnest. Vir- 
tue, they say, is an absence of temptation, 
and I’m not likely to be tem now I'ma 
miserable wreck. People will declare it’s very 
easy to talk of reformation now, and that the 
old rhyme: will apply to the case. You know 
it, I warrant— 


* When the Devil was ill, the Devil a saint would. be, 
Aad ongn the Devil was well, the devil a saint was 
e , 


Bat I’m in earnest ; and the first step on the 
new road is to ask your forgiveuess for the way 
I behaved to your wife. I’m afraid her pardon 
is more than I dsre to 6.” 

“What did you do?” said his visitor, 
bluntly. ‘‘ How came you to inveigle her into 
the wrong train?” 

“Aye! How came I to do lots of things?” 
said the other, wf “TI admired Lady 
Ravenhill, and got Digby, a regalar sweep 
of a fellow, to introduce me, and I laid my- 
self out to do the agreeable ; but it were no 
manner of good, and the more she snubbed me, 
the more infatuated I became. I was bent on 
making a conquest, and set down to the siege 
with the greatest deliberation. I bad never 
known one who had not capitulated. Give me 
time and opportunity, and I was resolved to 
succeed |” *. ‘ 

“ Well, well, go on,” said Lord Ravenhill, 
sharply. ‘‘ Say what you have to say, and get 
it over.” 

‘*T called and called, and called, and never 
got in—no fear. I went to the parish church 
and waited every Sunday, and had a word or 
two with her in the I sent her flowers 
—I dare not yet write, In the end I resolved 
to carry the fortress by a coup de main. I be- 
lieved that she cared for no one, and would 
a appreciate me once I had carried her 


‘ ia, yes,” assented Lord Ravenhill, impa- 
iently. 

“I was sure you did not carea brass but- 
ton for her, and it seemed to me a sin to 
on a rose in the desert to blush un- 
seep ” 

“How did yon know I did not care for 
her?” demanded his companion, with a sud- 
den, quick look of interrogation, and digging 
his stick viciously into the carpet as he spoke. 

“* Pooh! alive, every ope could see it,” 
said the other, brusquely. ‘‘Did you not 
ety ignore each other on all occa- 
sions?” 

Here Lord Ravenhill made a gesture of 
ann »yed impatience, and said,— 

“Well, well, well. You were all quite out 
for once in your lives. Get on.” 

“Get on, do you say? Well I will. I got 
the tip from Digby that she was in town on 
business, and sure to be returning by such 
a me was as good as 
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home. After a while she b-gan to guess at 
something queer—the couutry was different, 
the stations, I soothed her down for a bit, 
and then I begia to fcel my way, and to bea 
tittle more plain-rpoken and after a bit I told 
her the trath; and, by Georgs! she was like 
a wild cat. She flew to the door, and would 
have thought very little of flinging herself out 
on the permanent way. I can’t tell you all 
she said to me, but I saw that it was ‘no go,’ 
and just as luck would have it, you came upon 
the scene at the next station. Your face was a 
etady, that Iwill say, and then I hooked it! 
{t certainly looked uncommonly fishy to you, 
end I wanted to clear her, if she has not man- 
aged to do that herself, and to ask you to 
tell her how desperately sorry I am. Only 
you think I'm dying, I know you, Ravenbill, 
would never have come here and given me your 
hand. I expect this visit to me went terribly 
against the grain, but nowI’m going to reform. 
{ know you're not the chap to turn your back 
on me, but will give me a hand ont of this 
slough of despond. You bave everythin 
uow,” he added, tremulously, “and can affor 
to be generous. Your health is likely to be 
restored ; you have the uce of your limbs ; you 
and her have ‘made it up by all accounts, so 
you may as well say something to me before 
yougs, Any cramb of comfcrt will do.” 

** Yes, I will,” said the other, rising. “It 
is not for me to be down upon another; and 
as far as I am concerned, you have free for- 
givene:s, and mind you, it’s not every man 
would give it to you, after attempting what 
you did!” he added, significantly, ‘And now 
we will never menticn the subject again; let 
us bury it and the hatchet together. Good- 
bye !”"—putting out his hand. “I hope you 
will coon pull round; and I hops”’—impres- 
sivel)—‘‘that you will keep to all your good 
resolutions, and not give scoffers occasion to 
quote that little bit of poetry you repeated to 
me jost now!’ fo sayivg, he put on his hat, 
and with a farewell nod to the cripple in the 
arm-chair, walked out of the room. 

Next dsy Lord and Lady Ravenhill left for 
Southampton, where they went on board the 
Constantia en route for the Mediterranean and 
Levant. Mises Fortescue’s wedding took place 
just about this time, and they were of course 
anavoidably absent, but they sent as their 
substitute a most magnificedt present, and 
placed Blackmore at the disposal of the happy 
couple, 

(Zo be continued, 








How Sse Prieastp Her Hussann.— The 
next best thing to pleasing a man’s stomach is 
for his wife to dress up a bit for his rpecial 
benefit; he is so hungry that it would need 
but a spark to kindle a flame; but when he 
wearily enters and sees the appetizing dinner 
in the act of being dished, bis little woman 
smiling, neat and tidy, it acts upon him like a 
dose of soothing-syrup. The dust might be 
aninch thick on the mantelpiece, he would 
not see it: voroken cro and cobwebs 
might filleesry corner, he would look upon 
them wit’. all the complacency imaginable, 
and not attempt their annihilation. While 
washing he tells his wife how pretty she is, 
how bevcomivg her hair is, arranged in that 
fashion, says no other man has such a dear 
love of a woman for a wife; asks what she has 
for dinner that smells so good, and, though he 
is really starving. waits upon the table with 
the grace and ess of a Chesterfield, and 
selects the best .of everything for his little 
wife's plate. Daring meal-time he tells her all 
about his work, asks her advice in regard to 
his plans, tells funny stories, propounds conun- 
drums, and renders the dinner hour a very 
enjoyable time. After it is over he is doubly 
amiable with his wife, plays with the children, 
siogs comic songs, and n-xt morning goes off 
to hia work whistling merrily, at peace with 
all the world, thinking he has the happiest 
bome in the land, while the wife says within 
herself, ‘‘ What a blessing it ia to have such a 
dear, good, loving husband!” 





GOLDEN GRAIN. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MR. AND MRS. GRIFFITHS, 


Tr made me very uncomfortable when I heard, 
as I did the next day, that old Griffiths had been 
declaring that he had seea the ghost of the un- 
fortunate lady who was drowned in the White 
Lady’s Pool ; it was disagreeable to hear any- 
thiog that bore out Reuben Fairchild’s extra- 
ordinary statement that I resembled the 
portrait in the Oriel room. 

Of course the old man was childish and did 
not know what he wa; talking about, but it 
made me feel nervous and dictrait. Perhaps 
I was lesding too self-indulgent a life and was 
more easily agitated and pnt about than I had 
been in the days when I had more work and 
leas luxury, bat I was strangely disquieted by 
all that was happening to me. 

I suspect Lady St. Colomb’s story of the blue 
bow and white flower had helped to bring my 
nerves to their present state of jar and confu- 
sion, and I resolved to shake off the listlessness 
that was creeping over me and rouse myself and 
pupil to harder work with more of purpose in it. 
Lady Hilda’s parents were quite satisfi-d with 
me ; they told me so often, and showed their 
pleasure in a hundred little ways that spoke 
more eloquently than worda, 

But I was not satisfied with myself, I had 
taken to my new Jife too completely and en- 
joyed it too thoroughly. From this time I 
would be more the governe:s and less the 
visitor ; I would work and put aside all thoughts 
of anything but my duties. 

I told her ladysbip of my meeting with old 
Griffiths, and when the story of the ghost 
reached the Priory she understood at once. 

‘Tt is a very disagreeable notion for him to 
take, poor old man! ” she said, when she heard 
of it, “ It can't do any ono any harm, of 
course, but the bare mention of tha‘ terrible 
time will sometimes, though it is so long ago, 
prey upon the Earl’s feelings in a most uncom- 
fortable manner. Suppose you were togo and 
see the old man and his wife and talk to them; 
when he sees you again he will understand 
how ridiculous his fancy was.’’ 

I declared myself ready to do as she sug- 

ested, and went with Hilda across the park, 

arry attending in a sort of desnltory fashion, 
forsaking us half-way to the lodge where the 
old man lived to inquire after certain setter 
pups which were to be trained in some wonder- 
fal new fashi n, and whose edacation he was 
fearful would not go on properly now that it 
was decided for him to leave home in the very 
midst of it 

Old Griffiths was past ei;hty years of age, 
and his wife, who was a buxom, fresh. looking 
woman still, was some twenty years younger. 
They had both been in the service of the 
former Ear] of St. Colomb, and Mrs. Griffiths 
had been a sort of factotam up at the bon<e 
long after the lodge had been given to them as 
a retreat for her husband's decliaing years. 
Indeed, she was in much request even now 
whenever there was any pressure of work at 
the Park; she was reliable and thoroughly 
acquainted wi-h the ways of the housekeeper’s 
room and everything in the servants’ hall. 

I had not made her acquaintance as jet, for 
she had been iill,and the we.t lodge was 
rather out of the way of our ordinary walks. 
Tbe place was almost a sinecure as far as any 
work was concerned, but the old man was past 
all work now. Even opening the gates was 
too much for hic:, and he spent his days in 
creeping about when the weather was warm 
and sunny, and in sitting by the fire maunder- 
ing about old times when he was not able 
to get out. 

The man who had fetched him away from 
the White Lady’s Pool when I had seen him 
there, was bis son, a tenant of the Earl's, 
holdivg a small farm on the outskirts of the 
park and doing very well. 

The excitement of the old man's odd fancy 





had quite worn off when Hilda and I bade him 
good morning and asked after his »yheumatism. 
He was “ bravely,” he told us, now that the 
weather was warm, and talked cheerfully 
enough in a childish gort of fashion, regarding 
me the while with a puzzled look. 

“ I saw her,” I heard him mutter fo himeelf, 
while we had turned to his wife about some- 
thing and she was answering a question of 
Hilda’s abont her own health. ‘‘{ saw her 
close to me, and that’s her—and yet it isn't— 
where's her evil smile and the wicked eyes that 
glittered as if——”’ 

He stopped suddenly seeing that I heard 
him, and blundered out an apology. 

**D on’t let em mind me—don’t let ’em lis- 
ten to me,” he said, qrerulously, “ my head’s 
all of a moither,”’ 

‘*Yes, that’s just it,’ she said, smiling. 
“Don’t take any head of him, miss, please ; 
he’s always fancying likenesses.” 

“Yes, but you mustn’t let him say such 
things as he said yesterday,” Hilda said, 
quietly. ‘‘Mamma says so. It troubles papa, 
you know,” 

** Yes, deary, I know,” the woman replied, 
“T understand, and if I could have helped it 
it shonldn’s have been; but I wasn’t so well 
yesterday, and I was lying down and asleep 
when he came in with Sam and half-a-dozen 
more at their heels, and father there was cry- 
ing and sayiog he had seen the poor thing's 
ghost. Of course it was just a mistake, a trick 
of the sunlight, maybe, and —” : 

She stopped suddenly, looking at me with 
a frightened expression on her comely face, 
and the faint colour that our visit had called 
up died out of her cheeks. 

** You are not so well as you thought your- 
self, Betty,’’ Hilda said, kindly. ‘‘ Don't stand ; 
get into your easy chair there and you will 
talk ever so much better.” 

Betty dropped back into her chair as if the 
power of standing was suddenly gone, and 
looked at me with a curious expression ia her 
eyer, 

«I must be going as dazed as my old man,” 
she said, “ but I saw it too!” : 

‘*Saw what, Betty?” 

“The ghost, miss; leastways, the likeness. 
Just now for a minute, while this young lady 
was talking to me, the face came all of a sud- 
den—the face of that poor creature that was 
drowned in the pool yonder. It was herself as 
she looked on the very last day of her life; it 
is gone now.” 

“ Then I am not really like her?” I asked, 
anxious to hear what Betty's opinion might 


“ {t's a look, miss—a look,” she replied. 
“ But maybe you are a relation?” 

“No,” I replied, ‘‘none. I ama pm on 
here by accident. Make your husband under- 
stand that if you can.” 

“Oh, he won’t think anythiog more about 
it, miss,” Betty said, and we talked on for 
some little time longer, but the colour did not 
come back to Betty’s face, nor did the odd, 
strained expression that had come into it go 


away. 

Hilda chattered away to her, bidding her be 
sure and get well, in time to come and help 
them at a great party that was to be given be- 
fore Harry went to Oxford; and we went away 
conscious that both the old people were gazing 
after ua curiously and intently. 

Lady St. Colomb seemed glad that the fancy 
on the old ‘man’s part was dyivg away, and 
she trusted it would not get to the Earl's ear 
he had seemed bo very sensitive on the subject 
of the old sore of late. For the last few weeks 
it had appeared to be very present to his mind, 
and she associated it in some way, she could 
not teli how, with Reuben Fairchild. 

“Did he know the lady? ’’I asked her,"for 
she talked to me now as if I were her ow 
daughter, regarding me evidently as one 
themselves. 

‘* Yes, my dear, he did,”’ she replied; “and 
T can't help thinking that for some reason or 
other h has been bringing the subject of that 
old loss before my lord’s mind, He dreams of 
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that-anhappy first wife of his and her mieer- 
able end, and starts up crying that she is 
drownjng and there is no one to save ber. Till 
within fhis laet few weeks I don’t think she 
has entered his head for years.” 

What motive could the ex-tutor have for 
doing thif, if indecd he did? And what had 
it to do with me? I asked myselfthe question 
over and over @gain withcut. coming to en 
solution of the problem. Lady St, Colom 
and Hilda went ont the evening of the day 
when he had been to visit the Griffiths’ lodge, 
and I was leftelore with my thoughts to while 
away the evening as best I.eonld, I was 
generally very glad of such chances of being 
alore and devoting myself to my own affairs, 
but this particuler evening I was restless ard 
Cistrait, and could not settle to anything. 

I tried to read, to write, to practice, - all 
without success, and looked at myself in the 
gisss, and railed at my cwn foolish face with 
all my might. 

“ Moegdalen Ormsby!” I said, ‘*rcuse your. 
self, and clesr upsome of the litter of the last 
fewedays. How can you preach neatness and 
order to your pupil with such a room:as this 7” 

And, indeed, my apartment was not looking 
like it usually did. I had shamefully neglected 
my things of late; even the white school. 
dress that I had pulled cut of my box lay in 
a tumbled heap where I bad thrown it: The 
servants must have thovght me a little 
demented, I faney. Iwould make a beginnirg, 
and puteverythingin its place. And Irhook out 
the muslin folds of my old dress and thought 
whether it would not be better to consign it to 
the rag-beg or give it away. Somehow, it had 
always seemed like a link with the past. In all 
the miserable time that I hadspent in America, 
far away from everybody and wearily heart- 
sick, it had been an old familiarfriend te link 
me with the past, Ithad been serviceable fer a 
time, and had come out on one or two 
cecasions when I had to deck myself out: in 
ecmething less dismal-looking than my deep 
monrning. Baotit was past all service now, 
and my keéping it at all was'a matter of 
centiment, 

I folded it flavin a small compass—I could 
net make up my mind to part with it now, 
with the new interest attaching to it that 
Lady 8. Colomb’s story had given it— and iaid 
it aside to go into the very bottom of the box 
I had taken it from, and which I set myself 
to work now to put straight. It contained 
everything of value that I possessed, my 
mother’s jewels amongst the rest, and I teck 
them out row and looked at them. 

There they were as lustrous as ever, and I 
wondered, vaguely, what they were worth. 
That I had never found out In my days of 
pove was s wonder ; and I think I should 
have. disobeyed my mother’s injunction on 
more then one desperate occasion but for the 
dread I felt of being questioned as to 
how I came by such things ; and a dread, too, 
of letting anyone know I had them. ‘There 
would never be any question of parting with 
them now, I hoped ; and I looked at their 
shimmering light and fell into a reverie about 
my mother and the tusk she had given me 
with her dying breath. 

Té was unfalfilled’.stil], and wonld ever be. 
T could not find any trage.of the man who had 
deceived. and deserted her. And I had come 
ta the conclusion that she bad heen mistaken 
in supposing him to be alive. I shut up the 
case With a snap and pot it back in the bottom 
of the box, encountering another and smaller 
opeaal did so. It.was my mother’s ring, one that. 
she had constantly worn, Dr. Legnange told me, 
when he put it inte my hand—the ring that 
bore_s0 strange.a. resemblance to the one in 


the picture in the Oriel room. I took it from | 


its case and put it.on my finger. It was.a.queer, 
barbarous mixture of colours, opald, rubies, 
and emerelds, witha diamond sparkling and 
glittering in the midst of them, giving a 
q@urious r ce to the whole. The. gems 
were small, but they were very brilliant, and 
made a large, awkward-looking ring for a lady— 





a thield-like thing that covered a great portion 
of the last joint of the finger. 

An eerie feeling came cver me as I put it on— 
a feeling as ifthe original cf tke portrait were 
clore beside me ; and J] half expected to see a 
face when I terned my bead and Icoked in 
the glass. It was the seme queer feeling that 
porressed me whenTI was alonein the rcom 
wiere my mcther had died at Navarre House, 
I struggled with it, andJavghed at myself for 
my nervous fears, and resolved to go to the 
Oriel room presently and sce for myerelf 
whether it was fancy only, or whether the 
ring was indeed like the cne in the yortraif. 

The feelin g would not g0 away, but re- 
maired all the time I was arrargirg my hke- 
lorgings ; and I forced my: elf to attend to every- 
prey! 2 I bad. set myself to do before I woo 
think of tke ring again. Then, with a shawl 
over my head, Isped along the dark pareeges 
to the rocm where the portrait was, snd where, 
the scund ef rushing water always kept alive in 
everybcdy’s mind tragic fate.of its mis- 
tress. The dcor was.unlocked, though tte key 
was turned ; and my heart beat frightfully as 
I entered and went steadily up to the fire- 
place and looked at the picture. 

It seemed to smile at me.with something of 
scorn, and tke eyes followed every motion of 
my head as I held up my hand to compare the 
ring with the picture, 

ould there have been two.of them? They 
were exactly alike; the artist seemed to have 
amtsed himself by putting in every s¢parate. 
gem, or perhaps he had been ordered to do so. 
There was the odd shape, too—what could it 
mean? Cculd it be that my mother was scme 
relation to this dead-szd-gone lady of the 
Priory? If so that would account for the like- 
ness that everyone seemed tosee in me t>,some 
one they Enew, I tried to trace some 1esem- 
blance between the haughty-locking face with 
its fresh oung beanty and my mother as, I 
remembered her—but I could not; not even 
when death had wiped ont all barshnesa from 
her face arid left nothing but tenderness and. 
peace there did she ever look like that. She 
looked a worn, weary woman eyen in death. 

I was frightened, afd resolved that I would 
pat the ring away and see nomore of it. And 

thut up the Oriel room a, and. stole back 
to my own dominions, feeling very much like 
a thief as I crept silently along the, dark 
corridors with the impression cf a secret that 
I could not understand on my. heart, 





CHAPTER XXIX, 
AN ACCIDENT. ; 

T saw @ gocd deal of Betty Griffiths in the 
next few days, and came to know and like her 
very much, though there was something in 
her manner that puzzled me; rhe seemed to 
regard’ me almost with a Bort of fear, and was 
evidently very curious, in a,quiet: way, about. 
meand my antecedents, further acquaint- 
ance with her came about through an accident 
that had well-nigh prevented me sharing in 
the festivities that Hilda was going wild about, 
and that Lady St. Colomb was preparing for 
in‘a hearty Hospiare fashion that spared no 
trouble in catering for her expected guests. 

T was standing on the top of the library 
steps, trying to reach a bock that Hilda 
wanted, and which was beyond the length of 
her arm, when somehow or er, either 
through my own carelessness or the inse: 
of the steps, the whole effair came down an 
landed me on the floor k and all: 1 di 
not think T'was hurt, but I must have stretch 
out my, arm to save myself and fallen on it; 
anyway, my shoulder wes: dislocated, and i 
scrambled ruefully to my feet. with the assist- 
any of my other hand, feeling very sick and 


y- 
“Qh! what shall Ldo? . What shali'T do?” 
da, with a barst.of tears ;‘*it was all 


“ don’t think there’s much harm done,” I 
replied, sitting down in a hurry in the nearest 
ae bo I was fainting; “call some one— 


I didn’t bear her call anyone. I was gone for 
a moment, tut Harry gave me a comical 
deecription afterwai ds of Hilda flying into the 
ball with shrieks, all dishevelled axd garpirg, 
and making them fancy that the house was on 
fire. Thatshe had called everybcdy that ske 
could find was my fist impression, for there 
was quite a little group arusd me when I 
came to my rences, feeling very much ashamed 
of myself fcr letting :uch.a thing meke me 
faint, There was Harry and his mother, ard 
ene or two rersante and Mre. Griffith, who 
had come tothe house for sasnaening. besid s 
peor Hilda herself, who wes in the direst 
distress, and firmly believed she had ke]ped to 
kill me. oe was not atzone-in fod. Poor 
child, an pever £een anyone im her 
life before ; and she wasready to cry at Hamy's 
chaff, and refused to believe in hia assuraz ces 
that I shonld be all. right. in a few minutes. 
It. happened that the housemaid nerally 
abtexded on me was ill and to her 
room, «nd. Mis, Griffith volunteered to stay 
with me till the doctor, who had. been sent for 
‘ag soon as. they found I waa hurt, stould 
ccme; she was a capital norae, and knew jues 
what.to do till he did ecme to allieviate the 


ain. 
. * Griffithe will do better than any,of us, my 
dear,” Lady Colomb eaid.; “she will get off 
dresa, and attend to. that poor shoulder. 
t. us help yon to your 190m.’ be 
L was conve upstairs with as much 
czderaces ae hed ~~ ae hter <f 
e hovse, and deposited in’ easy ¢ ip 
‘my sitting-room to wait the arrival of tLe 


r. 

Mra. Griffiths tonched my crippled shoulder 
as ifebe bad been & hospitek nurse, Indeed, 
| the told. me that she bad gone for six months 

to learn nursing at an iastitution, and she had 
always been called upen when there was sick - 
ness inthe family, « 

“ZL think I wes intended for that sort of 
thing by natere,” she said; “andif I had. 
ohesen for uryaelf I daresay I should have 
gone inte it; it. seems to comezatarally, to me 

to. tend siek people. I——” 

She ¢ , with a little garp, and Hilda 
whe was sitting on = low chair by my side. 
watching my face-with as much anxiety as.if 
Lhad been bespmether and at the peint vf 
death instead of being only a little hart 
looked up with a start. 

“‘ What is the matter,” she asked, “ are you 
feeling il], Griffiths?” 

“ No, my lady, ram quite welf again now.” 
_ Bhe voice-had egy, cman e ty cca 
how, aif the-woman bad been brovght back 
| fcom,some reverie: by Lady Hilda’sswords; . I 
could mot sce her face for she was almoss 
behind:me,,bnt Hilda told me afterwards that 
/she torned aulidenly, paleo. pals that. she 
feared.she was going to faint.as I had done. 


pole wg ncn eb gey ey 
seme: hot it to. pme 
getting stiff,.as, she said, before the docter 
shonid set it There was-no wound, not even 
' gat wbrasion ; itt:was a simple dislocation, so 
theré was: nothing to see: to eanse anyone to 
faint:; but Mrs.,Grifiths was«not so strong.or 
so well as she fancied: herself, doubtless, and 
I would net let her waitom me longer than. 
couldhelp = , 

The warmth of the fomentstion, and) tle 
relief of having the pressarevef the dress 
removed, made me freklazy disinelined to 
talk; betides, the shakiness ‘fall had 
not gaite gone off yet,,and i: wad dreamy and 
confused: still; 20.1 Ne ne ee two 


“What could shehave gone against to- make 
gone behind me to eas ot: 
mischief, being assured there wae nothing 
dreadftl to look at. “ How black it looks—is 16 


a braise?’* 
She tonched my fly as she 


shoulder gen 
spoke with the tip of her dainty little finger, 
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and I langte3, fur I Koew what tle had 
seed. 

“Tt it ia a bruise, dear,” I said, “it has 
beem there all my lifa I have a distinct 
recollection of twisting myself round when I 
was quite a little girl to look at it. I thooght 
IT had hurt. myself, and I cried and would 
not ae wor wr P ag wrvoct remember I was 
punished instead sympathised with, and 
exhorted to recolleet how foolish I was to cry 
when I aotld not possibly feel ain. IT 
remember what mother sai ut it, 

—s my 


T-atopped with a rush of reelection of that 
dismal childhood and the mother who had 
denied ‘hereelf and me the ordimary love of 
parentand child. I recalled the very words 
my mother, whom.I believed to be my aun’ 
chaken mashargig,ard said t might well 
shaken me aNd id I might well cr 
to bear the brood of an evil race aa I did. 
Mra. Griffiths recalled. my wandering wits by 


sayin — 
be ‘ie ea, T suppose, misa?” 


‘© T[auppose.so,”” I- said, “ Tt.isn’t pretty, fer | 


it leoks soexactly like an ugly bruise. 

“Tt won't show above your dress, dear, at 
fhe party,” Hilda said, serutinising if care- 
fally, “it. will be just below.’* 

“T don’t s I shall be af the party, 
dear,” I replied, with jost @ little throb of 

; I had king. forward 
tori > alla gizl’s Iove of a 
“*Ohyes, you you: must—she will be 
well by won't she Griffiths, dear?” Hilda 
eaid anxiously; and Mrs. Gri reassured 
her, and told her that she did not think. it 
would be many days hefare I should be all. 
turned out to be nothing 
more than a di: i 


Gislocation. 
“ And if Lam well enough,” I said, ‘* that’ 
mank would not matter to. me; my dress will 
not.be low.” 


* T thought of wearing my grey silk,’ I said, 
smiling at the grimace Hilde wade at the 
ootion. “ L.did,not think Lady Ss. Colomb 
pent sapiames y ae ae Dip am not 
one. gnests yor: Wy: ling, and——_"” 
“ And you don’t know the mater, as Harry 
salle her, if. ypu think she would like to-see 
jouin that stupid. silk. It’s very nice 
and you Jook levely in it, bué you are.going to 
be Bropesly gut up-for the occasion. A high. 
ne may C205 green What wonld Harry 
and cousin Hugh say to that, I wonder?” 
“Is Ma h—Captain Meredyth— 
coming?’ .L = g to speak with all 


due. calznness,, ' 

it throbbed tomy very coqn signee} uttered, 

thocgerday sail he,Dereeeay thought——” 
Ke i. thought lie would be tied to that 

h Begiunent and wonld not be able to get 


away, but be thinks thaéi. ‘urgent private 


affairs.’ aded on such.an occasion 
Chie nelle ailteoaat aptibyloe 
ont suddenly 
between, this. and. next week, or if all the troaps 
rose-up in: .or something of that sort, 
be a7 pape Fs ge ms 
at.present, I-fascy he can, he spated.. From 
hig.own. aecaunt of hi mginertal duties I 
ay aa he. could be. dané without at. a 
p . : ) 

I told her she wasia piel, and went. off 
into a dream that made me § all my pain 
— yoke towed think on Maser = fact— 
that I must be-welkeuough to be-at the party 
he.was coming! And i and 
ite bird bang’ fa thy beahobed putatte, andthe 
sweet the flowers came,in through fhe 


open jw with tex times m r) 
tha they pemeused Dole Hi had told 
mé we, ; 

came intly; a whitéhaired 
dah wth tek er te Meets et Be 
St. Colombe fax many s Hog. yeta really their 
attendant ; they aid bos a te London for a 
Lutter, 26d Meghan AU elaver sourtty. dotoe 

4 rt 
to attendande on thes its anid.their belong- 


f 


| ma, 





ings, ey Knew and trusted Him, and the 


neighbourhood followed suit, and Dr. Mitcheli [ me, few questions about mtyself, that was 


WAS & prosperous man in consequence. 

He looked at'me curiously a3 ke came in. I 
had only seen him once or twice, for thare had 
been nothing to-call him to the Priory during 
y stay as yet, 

** Dislocated. shoulder—eh ?’’ he said, with 
a pleasant smile, “If that’s all, we'll soan 
bave it to rights. How did it happen?” 

I told him how I had slipped off the library 


Steps and fallen on my hand as I supposed, 


and he pat Hilda gently oato! the room and 
told her she conld come back in ten minutes, 


‘and then proceeded with Mes. Griffith's .h€lp to 


set matters right. There wss a minute or two 


_ of intense pain, but I am sure I heard him ask 
‘the woman sharply, “ Whoisshe, and how did 


she come by that?” atthe same time touching 
the spot on my shoulder that Hilda had called 
abruise, I didnothear whether Mrs, Griffiths 
made any answer, for I. was feeling faint. and 
_ tick, and did not recover my witstill he was 
| Standing in. front of me,the mighty business af 
j}an.end and myarm-restored to iis psoper place. 

“ A few days and all that willbe right,” he 
said ; “perfect resi is all that is wanted now, 
No, don’t call Hilda just yet,” as Mrs. Griffiths 
was going to open the door, ‘‘I have a question 
or two to ask this young lady if she will not 
pr me impertinent, but I den't think she 
will,” , 

T assured him that -I should not,-L liked his 
pleasant old face,and his kindly manner, and 
he sat-down by me and took. my hand. 

“T have heard of you,” he said; ‘ your 
praises are. sounded. in the neighbourhood by 
your pupil and her mother ; and Lord Henry 
‘declares.you are 2 find,of his. Us saysa——”’ 

** Ob, I know what he says,” Lreplied with 
a laugh ; ‘he deolares.he fished me ont of the 
Rhine ; so he did very nearly. I should have 
assuredly have gone then buf for his timely 
help. I owe them.all a deep dabt.of gratitude 
for their kindness to me.” 

‘Do you mind telling me exactly who yo2 
are?” Dr. Mitchell asked.. ‘‘ Indeed, I have a 
réason for asking who your parents were, and 
in what poaition of life. Your name is Ormsby, 
I think?” 

Yes,” I said,‘ Magditlen Ormsby.” Some- 
how or other I did not care to tell him till I 
knew him better that-ié was only the nama my 
mother had chosen to go by; her husband’s 
name she had told me was Dansford,.and of 
course that was my, name by. right. 

* And your parents, who were they ? Indeed, 
I. am not actuated by any idlé curiosity in 
asking tliese questions. Are they living?” ~ 

‘‘My mother is not; I never knew my 
father.” 

Little by littlahe drew from me the story of 
my life—semehow I gould not help telling him. 
There was no impertinenze in his manner of 
asking, buf a strango, deep feeling seemenl to be 
underneath the calmuess with which he spake 
to me. 

* Magdalen:Ormsby,” he said, half te himself, 
“T ave some. association with the name of 
Ormsby, too—what is it?” 

He did not seam to arrive af any very clear 
solution of whataver was puzz!ing him, and he 
patted me on the shoulder and said he would 
see me again before bedtime, Hehad to come 
back t6 the house for something, and would 
not fail fo pay mea visit.. Then. be called 
Mrs. Gtiffitins 3 and Hilda, for the woman had 
withdrawn herself whsn she saw lic wished to 
spéak to me, and I anv certain T_heard him 
say something to her about “ Resphng silanes i 
as he passed her in taking. leave. nodded 
and eee away from him, buaying herself 
with tidying, the room, and not looking towards 
mie for a moment or two. 

Hilda crept up to me, locking as soared as if 
she expected to see me half killed by what I 
had undergone, and: was delighted to find that, 
except a little aching of the damaged shoulder, 
there was aoatter with me, 

‘« What theory of Dr. Mitehell’s are you part. 
of?” she a . presently. ‘‘ What have he 


“You have put something into his head, 
then. Herwas talking to himself just now, and 
he.said, ‘It-bears ont my theory, there was vo 
death, it was a blunders If it:tanot all a chimeras. 
of my own brain, I must inqgaive further into 
it. <A tangled skeim—a tawgled skein—s 
| tangled skein,’ Are you the taogled skein, f 

wender?” 

“T don’t know, I am sure,” I said, whh o 

smile. ‘‘My setises are rathcr in a tangle, if 
| that.is what he means; I shall be quite well iv 
| the morning,” 

Bat I was stiffer and sorer than ever ia the 
|morning, notwithstanding Dr. Mitchell's 
assuranee that I was in w fair way toget weil 

when he came in the evening, I seemed to 

feel every particulér buasp I had given my-elf 

with added foxce, and. asif my n'ght’s rest bad 

rather increased the feeling of weariness, cvn- 
' sequent on the fall, than otherwise, 


fi 





CHAPTER XXX. 
MY DIAMONDS, 


In spite of my apprefensions aad. Hilda's 
lamentations a faw days saw so much amouil- 
ment ia the condition ef my shoulder that I 
begam to hape.I should really be well enough to 
attend. the party, which was beginning to av- 
same the dimensions’ of #. very fiue bail, 
instead of the modest gathering at first con- 
templated. ‘ ; 

Just.a few friends bad besnithe first.idea—a 
homely affair to wish Harry God-speed, and 
give Hilda pleasure. Sho was not out yet, aud 
nothing more-could be -theught of for her till 
after her presentation, which was:to take plac» 
the following, sesson. She was looking for- 
ward to that ceremonial with mingled elation 
and dread, the latter predominating after the 
periodical visits of the lady who was teaching 
her deportment.and the curtsey necessary to 
be performed in the presence of royalty. 

I opened my epes.in amazement the first 
time I was presont at the lesson, I had no 
idea what preparation was necessary before 4 
giz] could learn to.carry her train properly, or 
rise; from her low obéisance before Her 
Majesty withont rauning'the risk of tumbling 
all of a heap atthe Royalfeet. It was far too 
grave ® matter for any! ordinary dancivg- 
master or mistress to teach properly, and « 
lady with testimonials and diplomas innumer- 
abla came twice.a week from.town to show my 
beasutifal pupil how to carry herself at:her firss 
drawing-room, 

Hilda was\apt to learn, and swept about in 
a brocade train out of the great dower chest 
in her-‘mother’s room, and curtaied and bowe: 
with a grace thaf came from no dancing 
mistress or teacher. of deportment. There 
would be no one at the drawing-room.to com- 
pare with, her:dear child when she did. appear. 
It.washer delight to dress herself up in the 
relics of. dead. and gone Meredyths; and the 
house held plenty of mementos ofthe former 
ladies of the family, and nothing would have 
pleased her better than to-have had her dress 
for the paxty: made from seme of the won- 
derful beccades and astonishing tissucs that she 
disinterred. fram. their hiding-phaces and 
brought to the light of day. 

But Lady Sb... Golomb knew bétter, and 
Hilda. was. to. look. like a. cloud of. vapoury 
gauze, with pearls cunningly fastened here and 
there for ings.. 'The costums. was a creation 
of the milliner with whom.her mother dealt, 
and:certainly did her credit, It came hame 
cele: S79 d before the. grat. evening, and 
H into my room with it on, lookiag 
like.s fairy in her bright: loveliness as inuo- 
cont, and as, the pearla that. gleamed 
here and there through the. folds: and on her 
neck.aud arms, 

“Tent. iteweet? Isn't. it delicious?” sho 
raid, surveying herself in. my. toilet-giass. “I 
wanted. diamonds, bat.mamrma eaid they were 
not. suitable, for me; and I think pearls ace 





and you been falking about?” 
“Not much, dear,” I replied ; “he was asking | 


batter ; don’t you, Magdalen?” 
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** Yes, dear, I do ; nothing could look better 
than those pearls.” 

** You would look well in diamonds,” Hilda 
went on, drawing me close to her. ‘‘ Sach a 
contrast, in my dark, every-day dress, and 
plainly banded hair. Night and morning we 
look like now, don’t we?” 

“But you are to be a morning too. Your 
dress is come, and you are tocome to mammie’s 
dressing room and try it on.” 

** My dress!” I said, in amazement, ‘' My 
dress is in that drawer, my dear !” 

I had been very busy, as well as I could, fur- 
biching up an India muslin—the only thing my 
wardrobe contained that was at all suitable for 
the occasion. Luckily it wanted nothing very 
much doing to it andI had sent it down to 
the laundry, whence it had just come up look- 
ing like new, and tolerably satisfactory for the 
purpose, failing anything else. I should not 
be much noticed, of course; and as long as I 
was respectable it would not matter much, 

“I don’t think it is,’ Hilda said, with a 
grimace. ‘Do you think I was going to have 
my Magdalen a dowdie?—and that’s what she 
would ;have been in that rag of a muslin. 
Come along with you, you dear, old, economical 
goose, and be dressed, that is if your arm is 
well enough.” 

My arm was quite well except for a little 
atiffoess. Ihad been arranging the ribbons on 
my dress, and had managed to do it without 
much trouble, and I went with Hilda, or rather 
followed her, for she declared that the corridor 
was not wide enough for her dress and me to 
walk side by side, and she could not have a 
fold of it crushed for the world. So behind 
her I walked, wondering what was going to 
happen next, and she threw open the door of 
her mother’s dressing-room with a flourish, 

“ Here she is, mamma!” she said. * She de- 
clares she is going to wear that muslin thing 
trimmed with bows like a school-girl. We 
know better, don’t we?” 

“Tf she has no objection,” Lady St. 
Colomb said, kindly. “Ihave been taking 
liberties with your wardrobe, my dear. Hilda 
stole one of your dresses for the size, and your 
ball-dress has come down with hers,” 

How good they were to me! What mother 
could have been more generous, and with so 
much delicacy? A white silk dress lay on the 
couch; a dainty, soft thing that any lady 
might have worn, andI was bidden to take off 
my dress andtryiton. If it did not fit her 
ladyship’s maid should make what alterations 
were necessary. It did fit and to perfection? 
and I looked at myself with amazement asthe 
soft, shining folds fell about my feet, and the 
perfect make of the bodice gave ms shape and 
height that never seemed to belong to ms 
before. 

‘* My dear, you will make quite a sensation! ”’ 
Lady St. Colomb said, approvingly. ‘“ Iam 
glad I thought of white ; no colour would have 
suited you half so well.” 

She never seemed to think that I might rival 
her daughter; many ladies would have chosen 
some colour rather than have seen anyone 
resembling their own child, bat they thought 
only of what would look niceon me, Of course, 
the costume was perfectly plain, but I was 
bidden to take what ficwers I liked from a 
great box that had come down on approval, and 
{i was selecting afew white blossoms when 
something prompted Hilda to say that dia- 
monds were the only things that would go well 
with that dress. She hada passing fancy for 
diamonds just then; it was only a fleeting 
liking, but it led to great results for me, and 
some distress to herself. . 

“Yes, diamonds would go very well with 
it,’ her mother replied ; ‘‘ and the severe style 
would suit Miss Ormsby exactly. My dear, 
do you know in that dead-white dress you bear 
a strange resemblance to more than one of our 
family portraits here?” 

“That she does !’’ Hilda exclaimed, looking 
at me with anew interest, “I wondered what 
there was about her that was uncauny as soon 
a3 she gotiton. With the diamonds, mamma, 
she would be the image of the white satin lady 





in be great hall, Do put them on her and 
see?’ 

‘* You whim sical child!” her ladyship said, 
but she tarned to her jewel case at the sama 
time and opsned it. 

“You have never seen the St, Colomb dia- 
monds, have you?” she asked me, and I re- 
plied I had not. I had heard Hilda speak of 
them, and knew they had been newly arranged 
and cleaned. 

“They only came home yesterday,” she 
said. .‘‘I was loth tolet them go, but they 
really were wearing out ; the fastenings were 
not safe, and some of tbe stones had growa 
dreadfully discoloured. I suppose I have got 
my own back again, but they will never seem 
the same, They are not always here ;ia fact, I 
don’t care to have them. I think it is a temp- 
tation to thieves, so we leava them at the 
banker's when we don’t want them.” 

She was busy unlocking the inner lid of her 
jewel-case as she spoke, and in a momené she 
came towards me with a case in her hand all 
gilt and ornamented after the fashion of sach 
vanities. When she opened it I could hardly 
repress @ start of astonishment ; for a moment 
it sesmed to me as if the gemsI had left at the 
bottom of my box must have by some means 
or other fallen into her ladyship’s hands. 


There were more in the case she held, but the 


form of the necklace and pendant were 
identical, and the earrings and brooch looked 
exactly like those which my mother’s friend 
had given me as belonging to her. 

In a maz3 of bewilderment I let Hilda 
fasten them on my neck and arms, and looked 
at myself afterwards as I was bidden to do, 
wondering, as they did, at the figure the glass 
reflected. I was myself, M Ormsby, 
certainly, but I seemed transformed into a 
fac simile of the Lady Hilda had spoken of as 
the white satin lady. 

“T have some diamonds of my own,” I said, 
when I had taken off the glittering things and 
put them back into their velvet neat. “I never 
thought to wear them, but if your ladyship has 
no objection, I think they will go well with 
this dress. I——” 

“Wear them by all means, child,” Lady St. 
Colom) said, thinking, doubtless, that I had 
some little brooch or insignificant star or 
cross. ‘*I know you will never wear anything 
unsuitable ; and I should like to see you leok 
your best,” 

I thanked her as well as I could for the 
beautiful dress and her kindness in thinking of 
me, and went back t> my owh room, whither 
Hilda followed me when she had carefally laid 
aside her fairy-like costume. 

“To think of your having diamonds, you 
darling!” she said, breathlessly, ‘and never 
to say a word aboutit! Show them to me 
this minute. Where did they come from?” 

“They were my mother’s,” I replied, and 
took the old-fashioned case from its hiding- 
place and showed them to her. 


“Why, they are exactly like some of 
mamma's!” she said, scrutinising them. 
* Mamma’s were set just like this before they 


went to London, only these little filagree 
things had got broken, and now they seem to 
have no setting at all; the little silver rims 
are invisible.” 

The sight of the diamonds set Hilda asking 
questions, and I told her more about my 
mother and my life as a child than she had 
ever learned before. She was in wild spirits, 
and told Dr. Mitchell, whom we met in our 
evening walk in the park, that I was going to 
appear in character at the party. I was com- 
ing out as the white satin laly. He knew 
perfectly well who she meant, and looked at 
me with a grave kindness that had a tracs of 
sadness in jt too. 

“Miss Ortasby will look it to the life,” he 
said; and then as he turned away he added, 
more than half to himself, “ And there is 
more than chance in it—more than chanse,” 

I was half afraid I had done wrong when I 
dressed myself for the party and saw the dia- 
monds gleaming on my neck and sparkling 
in my ears, Who was I, Magda'en Ormety 





that I should deck myself oui like a duchess 
and prank it amongst people who but for the 
company they met mein wou'd have scorned 
to address a word to me? There was no 
doub; I was beautiful—my glass told me 
so every hour of the day ; and as high-bred, as 
far as appearance went, as anyone with 
whom I shouldcomeincoatact. But I shrank 
from showing myself, to have it asked who 
I was, and hear the contemptu us reply, per- 
haps, “Oh, only Lady Hilda’s governess,” 
I was half inclined not to go downstairs at all, 
but to shut myself up ia my own room and 
have nothing to do with the festivities. And 
all because my heart was aching with a dall 
pain, Hugh Meredyth had not come, and 
there was nothing to show why he had not. 
The brightness of the time was gone for me, 
and—and there he was—his voice sounding 
like sweet music in my ears, ashe greeted his 
aunt and cousin ia the corridor below. 

The brightness came back to the diamonds 
at the sound, andI had no more misgivings 
about my dressorauything. He was there, and 
all was brightnessand joy. I went downstairs 
with Lady St. Colomb and Hilda, and seated 
myself a little behind them in the hall, wonder- 
ing much at the lady in white that looked 
down on me from the wall. The likeness was 
not striking in features ; but there was some- 
thing very like me about her altogether 
that was odd. I was intent on her, and did 
not see Harry Meredythc me ap with his'arm 
linked in that of his cousin. It was onl 
when his voice addressed Lady St. Culom 
that I started from my trance and saw him 
close tome, Close—only a few feet from me, 
and [ must not speak tohim. I must wait 
for him to address me, the governess, the —. 

“ You are a swell, Hilda!” Harrysaid. ‘‘The 
prettiest girlin the room you'll be. I don’t care 
who comes. Here’s Hugh come for ever so 
mavy dance:. Bat, I say, where's Miss 
Ormsby? You said she was coming down to the 
ball dressed like our ancestress there. I hope 
her shoulder isn’t bad again, or—— Hullo! by 
Jove!” 

His amazement could fiad no other words 
to express iteelf. And he stared at me as if 
he was bewitche?, as his sister declared 
afterwards. 

“Come out of that dark cormsr and show 
yourself!” he said, delightedly. “You look 
like a queen; and the mater’s diamonds—no, 
she’s got them on. Pat me down for half-a- 
dozen dances this minute. We'll show them 
what's what!” 

“My dear Harry,” pleaded Lady St. 
Colomb, laughing, ‘‘do be quiet. Miss 
Ormaby will dance with you whenever you are 
disengaged, I dare a 

“Or she is,” said Hugh Meredyth, taking 
my hand, and turning my scattered wits topsy- 
turvy with a glance from his eloquent eyes. 
‘* Where is R sae: card? This is a — I 
hardly dared to t, I must have my 
share. I am more glad than [can tell you to 
meet you again, Miss Ormsby. I——” 

He stopped suddenly, and my senses came 
back with a crash; my rose-tinted Eden faded 
into the most commonplace of worlds, and all 
the glitter of the ball-room paled. Behind him, 
with a mocking smile on his dark face stood 
Reuben Fairchild, come back to spoil the 
sweetness of our meeting, and tarn all the 
brightness of my life into gloom. 

(To be continued.) 








Maxvat Trarnrya in Scaoots.—Paris is 
regarded as foremost in the absolate provi- 
sion for manual training in sonuection with 
primary schools. Over. a hundred schools ia 
the French capital are now provided with 
workshops. At present they turn out articles 
of wood from planing benches and lathes. 
It is proposed soon to add iron to the ma- 
terial to be ope upon, This manual 
training is an addition to the ordinary stadios 
of a primary school; the boys appear to like 
it, and it givesa new form of activity to their 
minds and yaluable exercise to their muscles. 
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A WOMAN'S POCKET. 

In her capacity to fill her solitary pocket or 
bag to overflowing the average woman vies 
with the small boy, Asa general thing, her 
reticule will contain her handk , her 

arse, &@ handfal of loose change, several ad- 

es written on Me gira slips of paper, two 
pairs of long-wrist + jew. 8 to be left 
at the cleaner’s, a lead-pencil, a penknife, a 
boot-buttoner, six samples of crewel and Ger- 
mantown wool to be matched, various news- 
paper scraps, her last receipt from the intel- 
ligence office, a letter or two, a set of sleeve- 

uttons, two ear-rings, and some bonbons, 

Her suburban sister adds to this collection a 
time-table, a memorandum-book, and her re- 
turn ticket. She is therefore in more evil case 
than the other, as said ticket hides itself so 
completely under the miscellaneous assortment 
that it is almost impossible to find it when 


n 

It we were asked what is to-day the great 
advantage which man has over woman in 
the pbs for existence, we should answer 
without hesitation, povkets. Pockets are the 
symbol of an orderly mind, of logical powers, 
practical acquirements, homogeneity. A bag, 
® woman's bag, a shopping-bag, is the emblem 
of the kingdom of Mirule Speaking roundly, 
@ man’s clothes contains a dozen come Tn 
this convenient place his change is kept, ever 
ready and never in the way ; in that receptacle 
are his knife, corkscrew, and shoe-buttoner ; 
another com ent is sacred to his purse; 
still another holds his handkerchief ; his gloves 
may have a separate home if he will; his eye- 
glass lives in an aristocratic seclusion ; watch, 
pencil-case, and toothpicks are comfortably 
segregated, and he has room, besides, for 
memorandum-book, letters, newspapers, the 
new magazines, visiting-cards, and a case of 
court-plaster. 

Is it any wonder that he turns the key of 


of the world’s great lock easily and well, 
having both hands free for that excrcise ? 





Dzsrez ror Caancs.— Wise is the individual 
who gratifies in himself the desire for change. 
There are three things which enter mostly 
inte recreation—uncertainty, wonder, and the 
exercise of skill in things which are not of the 
ordinary daily work. Uncertainty is to be 
found even in the mind of a boy when tossin 
his halfpenny intotheair. He. sees it fall, an 
the uncertainty as to which side will turn up 
is a refreshment to him, as being a thing apart 
from his daily toil. The same with games of 
chance, when played without the element of 

bling. Fireworks, great plots in theatres, 
iry-tales, ghost-stories, sensational novels, 
the big letters on pewepeper placards, any- 
thing, however fallacious, that creates wonder 
in the mind of a man refreshes him. In 
hunting, fishing, and the felling of trees there 
is an exercise of skill apart from the ordinary 
labour of the day. Those who have mental 
work to do ought to have some manual labour 
afterwards, aud those who have manual labour 
should find recreation and refreshment in 
mental occupation of some kind or other. 

Frenca Dixyens.—Toward dusk dinner is 
eaten—a French dinner, with a dozen courses, 
in which the toothsome viands are given in- 
comprehensible names on the bill of fare, and 
are cut up into the very smallest pieces con- 
sistent with handing them around, The 
plates are changed every two mivutes, and the 
wines abont as often, Thus the liitle mouth- 
fuls are eaten, and the eater gradually gets 
fall, he knows not how nor of what, and thus 
| Pig of that accomplishment, a French 

inner, whereof every dish has an almost 
natural history, and every sauce is the product 
of as much brain work and culinary ingenuity 
as can possibly be put to the service. The 
French, in their cooking, can make more out 
of less than any nation in the world, aud they 
do it better ; but how they do it seems to be a 

secret confined to the nation, and to be in- 
ended to remain # French attribute for ever. 








“WHEN I AM A WIFE.” 


‘¢ When I am a wife,” she was heard to say, 
** I'll spend my time in an easy way, 

Nor skimp and save; no, nor patch and mend 
As now, when I’ve little money to spend. 
When I am a wife I will live in style, 

And roam about the world for a while, 

To visit all the abodes of art, 

And learn society ways by heart. 


** When I am a wife I will always wear 
The richest garments, of texture rare, 
And never appear in the street, oh no! 
In a dress as common as merino! 

My husband so handsome and tall will be 
That other women will envy me ; 

And he will make it the joy of his life 

To humour the whims of his little wife!” 


Now there wasn’t a poorer maid in town 

Then she who sat in her faded gown 

And dreamed these dreams ; yet she almost 
knew 

That every one of them would come true. 

And wn you think the prince came 


Dg 
As he always does in story and song. 
And took her away to his home so grand, 
Where they lived like people in fairy-land, 


Ah, no, indeed, Though she married, for- 
sooth ; 

Bat he was a homely hard. working youth, 

And both together had need to toil 

To keep the pot on a steady boil. 

From morn till night there was work to do ; 

Darns and patches—oh, not a few! 

And seldom a chance did she get to roam 

Beyond the porch of her humble home, 


Yet she was happy ; nor did she frown 
Because she wore a merino gown ; 

But she made the best of her lot in life, 
And was always a loving, contented wife, 
She had had her dreams ; ay, she had them 


still, 

Though they came and went at their own 
sweet will, 

And, like the flashing of angel’s wings, 

They lent a glory to common things, 


‘* When I am a wife!” ah, my pretty maid, 
When you are a matron, old and staid, 
You will smile—and perchance the tears will 


flow, 
As you think of the day-dreams of long ago. 
The heart in a satin or velvet dress 
May know but little of happiness, 
And fate or fortune ne’er dces us wrong 
If we find the level where we belong. 


YOUNG AND SO FAIR. 


—_—?e— 
CHAPTER XXXI. 
‘*sHE KNEW HOW TO LOVE,”’ 


“ Sipe, what have you done?” said Hugh 
Macdonald, breathlessly, as he looked into her 
tear-stained face, and saw that she must have 
just passed through some important orisis. 

She shook her head, and passed on quickly, 
feeling in no mood for answering questions. 

She could have no doubt that she had done 
right, but the appealing glance from Major 
Lushington's dark eyes seemed to be still upon 
her, and she had not yet recovered from its 
inflaence. ‘ 

Daring the rest of the evening she was very 
silent, and retired to bed as early as politeness 
allowed. 

Colonel Hay was too good-natured to bore 
her with Woolwich gossip, when she looked 
like a ghost, and was evidently thinking of her 
lover upstairs ; and his wife contented herself 
with putting her guest into the most comfort- 
able chair, and seeing to her bodily comforts, 

How many things had happened to her 
since she was last under their roof! Itseemed 





to herself as if she had growa so old and so 








changed—as if balf a lifetime had passed over 
her head. She was then such a thoughtless 
child, and the admiration of the handsomest 
man in the garrison had sufficed to turn her 
head. Now she had been the acknowledged 
belle of a countess’s ball, and an earl had 
singled her out for special attention without 
raising @ flutter in her heart, and she felt as if 
her youth were already passed. 

Hugh watched her covertly under his long, 
dark lashes, bat he did not address a single 
word to her antil he said good-night when she 
went to bed. 

The boy’s heart was full of resentment, and 
he was a prey to the uneasy conviction that 
she had pledged herself in such a manner to 
Lushington that she lacked the courage to 
confess it. Evidently he had taken a mean 
advantage of his helpless condition, and over- 
drawn his proper account on the bank of her 
compassion, and now she would be so tied that 
there would be no getting her out of it, even if 
he, Hugh Macdonald, spent his whole strength 
and energy on the task. 

The next morning he asked her in his gravest 
manner when she proposed to return to the 
Chestnuts, as he was due that afternoon at 
Oxford, but woald put off his journey if he 
could be of any further use to her, 

‘*Ob, don’t leave me!” she said, in 
dismay, and he recovered his urbanity at 
once. * But I knowI oughtn’t to keep you. 
What will the Dean say?” 

“That he weuldn’t own me for an under- 
grad if I was capable of -leaving a lady in 
the larch,” he answered with a smile. ‘“ When 
shall we go? There’s a train at half-past 
twelve,’’ 

‘Oh, not to-day. Couldn’t you wait till to- 
morrow without anything dreadfal happening 
to you?” 

“They don’t flog you at Christchurch, or 
keep you on bread and gruel, so I daresay I 
shall get over it. Will you come for a walk? 
The band plays in the Repository Gardens at 
four o’clock, and Mrs, Hay says you are to be 
there.” 

‘*T don’t know ifI ought,” 

‘* You will injure your health if you don’t 
have a breath of fresh air. Put on your hat, 
and let’s be off before anyone can stop us. ”’ 

Bibel laughed and ran upstairs to ask her 
hostess. 

As the colonel was engaged with his military 
duties, and she wanted to look after the house- 
keeping, Mrs. Hay gave her consent, and the 
two started out, 

They gazed with proper respect at the 
rather gaudy exterior of the military chapel, 
and walked along the pavement in front of the 
Academy. 

A small detachment of troops was being 
reviewed on the common, and the whole place 
losked animated and cheerful, with orderlies 
dashing past on their spirited horses, heavy 
artillery-vans drawn by four horses lumbering 
along the road, bugles sounding in every 
direction, and stalwart guardsmen swaggering 
along, as if the pavement weren’t half broad 
enough to hold them. 

Sibel herself attracted a great deal of at- 
tention, and returned to the villa with a bril- 
liant colour in her cheeks. Hugh looked at 
her, and was inclined to think that she was 
not “so very far gone,” after all. But when 
luncheon was over, and she refased to go to 
hear the band because she had promised to 
spend the whole afternoon with Major Lushing- 
ton, his face fell, and he felt inclined to offer 
to act amateur sentinel outside the door, tu be 
called if wanted. Instead of this he was sent 
out in the carriage with his hostess and had to 
do duty in cloze attendance by her chair, so long 
as she chose to listen to the music, Mrs. Hay 
kindly introduced him to a batch of girls who, 
very much attracted by his bandsome face, 
took him in hand at once. Hagh gallantly 
responded, as washis wont, If agirl beckoned 
to him it was only polite to follow ; and though 
his heart never swerved from its allegiance to 
one, his large, mournfal eyes had a way of 
looking as if it did, 
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“Whe Mies Herons thought he was ‘the most | 
delightful man they had ever seen, avd asked | 
him with ipt-rest if he were coming to tho! 

vext ArfMery ball. “The wews*that ‘he was! 

“ing away the very next day. gave rise to lodd 
laments ; and they redoubled ‘their efforts ‘to 
such an extant that Mrs. Hay, an experienced 

chapercn, sat by, laughing in‘ber tleeve, and 
resolved to.tease him unmercifully on‘his.con- 
quest as soon as ‘they bad left et reo 

Sibdl msunwhile*was doing ‘her accord. 
ing*to her lights, and ifthe pain of A seer 
xem could be made supportable, surély the 
night of such a sweet fave as “hers must have 
bad that effect. 

Shehad not.dered to say a wert absut that 
last letter of hers, @emaniding an explanation, 
but it was in both their minds as she satiby 
the Major's sofa with some piece of ‘fancy- 
work in her band. 

They di@ not ta'k munch, ‘he seemed «weak 
aud exhansted ; the circles:rouud his eyes.were 
dark, and ‘his lids so mg that ‘he could 
acarcely keep them © His moustaches, 
about which he was a <a so careful, were 
untrimmed, and ‘locked so long and sh 
that itgaves forlorn look to his palli® face. “In 
fact, his sppearance was ane to touch ‘the 
heart of any wamen, ort Sibel Fitzgeralt’s 
was the softest inthe world 

‘You wrote to me,” he said, slowly. 

Instantly a vivid. ctimson floofed "ne girl's 
face, “ Don’t think ef it. Iam so sorry I 
said anything.” 

“Iam very glad you @a;” patting his hand 
to his forehead, as if thought made his head 

ache. “ You were quite right, it ought to‘be 
explained.” 

‘But not now, there ‘is no hurry. I would 
rather not ‘hear it yet,” she said, earnestly. 

“TI would rather tel! it, or somebody wil ‘be 
persuading you that I can't. Laura Delamere 
was a 
Sibel listened breathlessly as he paused. 

‘*My cousin,” A wagae suspicion crossei 
her mind that he’had meant to say somethin: 
else, and had sabstituted that word instesd, 
but. she thrust it ingigoantly aside, 

“Your cousin?” she exclaimed, in Parsee. 

“Yes! why not? “We used to pee a po0d 
deal of each other oucs, She was——” “he 
hesitated, aud”his eyes shifted uneasily about 
theroom. “It is no use trying to hambys— 
she was fond of me—much fonder of ime, 
Heaven knows, thanT deserved, and Tier faratty 
interfered. Wequarrelléd, and the,ond of it « 
was hat she married Springfield.” 

by Gi she doit? Couldn't you love her 
too?” in eager compassion, as she thought of, 
the Ulighted Tife, 

He smiled, 

*“The Delameres were not tha sort of peop’e 
to ask after a man’s heart. They were only 
interested in ‘is pocket, Springfield is a 
millionnaire, and iathose days I was nothing 
but a subaltera with a poor amount of cash.” 

‘And they sacrificed her for the sake of 
money?” with the vivid indignation of youth. 

“It is done every Gay, and ra Was ortly 
one of the many victims.” 

She was silent forsome time, puzzling over 
that nevar-to-bs-forgotten gcene, when ‘the 
dying woman’s warning was lost in her dexth- 
theoeg. Cogld she have sent for her simp 
fur the purpese of telling her that she h Hal 
once loved her cousin and been obliged to give 
him up? Tt wasagainst common sense, aud she 
could not believe it. “Major Loshington was 
watching her iptently, and seeing the Goubt 
iu her face thought it best,to challenge it. 

“ There is something which you don't under- 
gtand. Whatis it?” 

She raised her hatd and lodked straight 
into his eyes, although her Geepsning colour 

showed what an effort it was. 

** Why should she send for me to warn me 
ac?inst you, if that were all?” 

He frowned. 

“How can you account for a woman’s 
ce xprice? Latterly I kept out of her way, 
er —— for her sake, and she was desperately 





‘gry. She could not understand that’I was 


doing it:for her sakes-in amt cap eyes 
to everything that she aie t tie t a on ab 


unpleasant position for me—the husband 

thated me beeause she @tdn't;"and she was 

hart, and said Thad -ruived her ‘Hife:doooatise I 
|; eet 





+ried to do my.dutz. Ate!’ S-veice 
growing hoarse—“Ithink’it e@ure s queechien, 


that if she‘lad never seen ane éhe-woul have ||. 


been @ ‘happier- woman ;-and would to'H-aven 





she never had! "he added; wi ewferveur. || 
‘‘ And I may-tell this-to epee || What 
“Certainly. Hide nothipg, A. mgp will! 
undecsae that sort of thing ai hea 


“ “But why was sho go, eek eee her ‘ 


husband ?”’ 
* Because he was,s brute to her. Tbdivve 


she went in fear of her Jife. Poor thiog! |. 


don't Jet us talk af ber any more,”.bis face! 
showing plainly that the subject was painful, 
to him. “ue ‘knew how-to love, if-ever! 
woman id!” 

Taeere was a doug -silenee, and whilst <his| 


thoughts weat back to the blotted page of the; 2 


past, dt had been washed by a woman's:tears, 
andirrevocably stained’ by-a man’s: tucachery, | 
and yet he could not tear it out anid cast it 
away. There it would ‘be, writtemin letters of | 


fire, wher his-eyes wore closing in death, and ||’ 
ions ‘with wiriel he || 


the. sephisms and 
had tried to salve his.conscience would be! 
pitilessly cleared away like cdbsebs ‘by a 


“Not. the only ing 
know, ‘a joy for ever reise 





wiad, and he would see himself as Heayen || vice 


would cee him, elothed ‘in the garment of gin! | . 
They ill be-all a ont h A | : futare.daaghter ; 
- They w e all againsh mo, dar ie 
yo, wou ge ong pnkes gts pots eS 
to desert me? Promise me ance m that | | Vide dletheantiolar 
you will marry me as soon as your andlé will heros ¥ouien = phat bat lt: aver el 


aliow you!” 

‘< What: is the use of promising egain ind || 7 
again ?’’ ascehe:bent overiherwank. 

“« Past I mey’ trest you “allnthee aomre. | 
Promise!” i with glowing eyes fixed en her | 
downeast face. 

“I promise,” she said, wearily. Isscomed | 
#0 ‘her like putting va ken’ toa: bedked 
door—an unnecsssary trouble. 

‘‘ Teaches,” ‘he said, softly, as*he draw Aer | 
hand up*torhis dips. “ Tam.alm wt surprised | 
at myself, dearest. LIdid not know it was in| 
may néture ito love anyone as Tiove you, I) 
Wish—I wish there were a little mare on ‘your | 
side.” 

** Don’t! Imight end like poor Mrs:‘Spring- 


1'| fielac”’ 


He shuddered. 
“ Heaven forbid |" 





+ 


CHAPTER XXXIL 1 


A SQUND THRASHING | 


Sree. Firzcrranp, mach to the-disappoint- 
ment of Colonel and Mrs. Hay, returned bome 
the next day,.under the escori of Hugh Mac- 
donald. ; 

Lord Wentworth was wtihankfal to see her’ 
safe back, having. hai an uvcomfortable. feel- 
ing all the while that Lushin n‘8 accident - 
was @ mera.ruse,got up for the purpose of 
an elopement. 

He questioned ‘her closély as ‘to what.ex- | 
planation the Major bad given of ‘his connea. | 
tion with the unforbanate Mc-, Springfield, and | 
geermmcd bat little impressed te . result. 
However, s0 long a8 there’ was no pressing’ 


need of interference, he sang be it best Aan f 
quiet, as he was not Migs Fitzgeral@’s legal || dismissed 
gnardian ; but he wished from the bottom of |}: 


nis heart that*he was in. a position to’ keep. a 
atchful eys oa His proceedings “for the 
ciate, 

If Dudley were at home it wonld ‘be all 
right; bai Hugh was too young, ‘besides which | 
he had gone bads to Oxford 

Lady Windsor bad been over Gnring the 
visit to Woolwich, and asked very earnestly 
to be tol if there was any truth in the report 
that Miss Fitzgerald was engaged to Major 
Lushington, Being informed tbat the nepert 


; building when * 


ayau .that. ieee mho doesm!k 
iptsenlie > mo? wgeneradby septs : “es aid do aa 
| before the — hy ' 
Tiron iho dled ete? theiroom, h 
| eaik-pwedlledl hell ito: the: room, gout 
Wentworth handed ter into 


ing bareheaded in the hilly air to receive har 
graceful bow of farewell. 


i ‘As‘he-onme back into She Wbrary ‘bedthesy 
of the~-stabbern -will-of ‘the last Hal of Wiad- 
wor whi him to 


out ot teshiion ;-muihe 


; ‘cotltd only 
the oy oe hig tw ar dreym 
' toh mem. be ti 
wish, and it-was’ , ; “+0 * tals bn 
“passed, SOG. SRERTISS: 1 

Pie whitee wel oy esiy 

special-event to 
‘scené “at ‘Orawdiivy"s “farm Sheen aud 
m “everyone's memery } 


riege, 
not wie! To athe teaprere mem 9 
d-was not a man’ to det ‘a 
debt of of ‘that boast over his head un- 
paid. He could wait without an earance 





was correct, she en‘reated Lord Wentworth to ! 


of hurry, but it was only for a “Oppor- 
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tunity, and with no idea of relenting in his 


jo n’s accident was a nuisance, 
as he could petri well:force this way inte a 


vindictive mind, 

















sick pet ‘Belabour hit on his 
bed. ald be lonbed upon.as # ruffian,, 
a preys pitied. which wonld 


* Certainly not.” . 
+ Batwecens let her marry a scomndrel !* 
. | perfectly aghast. - 
ake) “My dear boy, yousremet/Miss Fitggerald’s 
2] guardian, no more ami. Allwes isto 
, nce tho mnnthorin Gani haada, 
_| aod spare her any pain we can, 
‘to bia to-morrow.” 


her gta little 
oe 


with the “house.” 

The match of the rival ee | had 
been played, and Haugh was fall 
of the Dark Blue eleven, 


just 


som: @ise ke wanted to talk about 


‘was out of the way. 


** Well, what is it?” said Tak Wentworth, 


with an amused smile, “I was certain 
had something on your mind. Nothing 
bad, I can see by your eyes.” 


you 
very 


“uy help. shiuking it will take it ; but I 


it rather a a 
it, and the 


“ ee vite Ae I. nome he tantalized 
longer I™ 
“ The 


All 


3 Can't 


any 


day. before yesterday, about, five 


o'clock, when 85. dames’s-atreet is sauce to be 


chocktal, f cogrcacsgpe was i ersepeine: on 


the 





‘ penmeeaty ented what became of her 


| Semen 


-| ever to a mam who had been 






at 


keen interest in everything 40°04 


ar 


steps Uf the Ar. Maxy, in the act af | ap 
ligneing & a tigen than a up drove. Springfield in | 
ote en was out of ing cab and up the steps be- 


fore Lushington saw he was tuere. 


He seized 


tim’by'the collar, knocked the cigar oat of his 


mouth, and 


Began to belabour Lim with a 


purpene. © whip which he had broughé, on 
ooctae, &s sdon as he had recovered his 


a she ing eo a hin pen Sul 
r bag ane Bizuc: 
aye, tt by that time Wk 





pine ba ey iat servants xan 
pe Bd come ap ot hold of them .as-the; 
were ~ ans, 
ing aad ‘ait mal . Sgn nett pS 
ing, oY up the 
steps, Shaking hig fist ; &s coal 
as & Mich ot ab 0d au Sprtagld with the 
bob! g on to his sl | 
. 0. meution,’ ‘he Be ctthe ont, * that | 
my usthe is Cyras Springfiéld, aud whoover | 
Watts me Will find xe at addresst’ bhrow- | 


ing’a card on'to tlie Bteps. “Then a looked up 
atthe men who'wére gtowering at h im, most of 


them friends of ’s, and gave a 
of a smile. . “I've only done what any of 


sort 
you 


would have done—if there is ®, married man 
amongst, you—to the seoundrel who injured 


i I:am going, but if yondike to 
Venn youcan!’ 


pre 


of them nee and whilst they were hewieer 


the pavement, then 
stepped coolly into his cal cab, ea  aore 


@ aint oa half, De gis a 2 


ta 


| written to Major L 


glad to think thetdhe had Seen sprees 
80. 
that his future soul Ress 
bri ast. Lord Wentworth ssked 


| Pe 





Now, what do’ you think of that?” turning 
to his uncle, excitedly. 
“It looks bad for Lushington!” he said, 


gravely. 
i Dea? Do you think we oughta tell 










‘Bat he seems so of@ about Bs ' 
had | after sh 
n nuraing up this ever since 
in the certain hope _ it must 
it seemed as if 
St woul be 




















Sa pends 
later 








‘Wespair, and entreated her nev: 
~—, mise. He had rarely wie wee 
; but, sad to say, his tend it a 
never prodaced 80 little effect. 
down the letter with a feeling of! 
ment and relief. A sobdier must 
he is semt, a 
by « 









‘nature, she aeald not 
help feeling sure that there was some secret 
reason behind the scenes. 

Perhaps this was due in some measure to 
Hugh, who “mysterious hints about 
London being rather too hot for some people, 
bat dered, go no, further, than that dest. the 
whole story should, escape his lips, and.his 
unele had-aate that wi give-her pain. 

General Forrester having been coomani- 
cated with weote back to ane tease had 
the subject, | 
and regsived a; ape In spite of 
his: prejudice against “ie artillcnyman,. he | 
xoust. coafess that his antagonist,, Boeing 
appeared to -be.au. out-and-out blackgua 
‘ Rorcester’s.a fool |,” wasduerd Wentworth’s 
mental comment, but he did not think fit.to | 
mention the fact. to. Hagh. 


OHAPTER XXXUl. § 
For THE saw OF ‘OLD FRIENDSHTe, 

Two years passed away, and Hugh Mac 
donald was coming,of age on the sixteenth of 
June, and the. event was to -be celebrated, noi 
with Airing ch eninnen 21 and peals of bells, busin, 





him ithe we any of the Forresters Ne 
ba invited to do-honoar to the-oceasion, and 
aid at.once that he should like to have one 
phe opel osaibl y get leave. 

2” put in Sibel, with a slight 


“You would like to see her?” 

‘Wouldn't you:? ” : 

“Don't ask her on my account, I saw her 
last Easter,” he added, as if that were quite 


enough for him. 

“You a t fellow!’ exclaimed Lord |! 
‘Wentworth. “TI should have thought that the 
very reason for wishing to see a preity girl 
again.” 
“ Ob, I shouldn’t mind,” he said, carelessly; 
“ and if Sibel is fond of her, ask her by all 


battery had | at oman 


_ =p and that he bad | {at 
ameoh atraid he t be able tomadlows 
be it in person, Of course, the wan 


His face flushed. 

“There never was anything of that kind after 
you came, so you can’t pretend to remember 
oe bak was @ mere aap with oa hair down 

er and because she was the only girl 

= ace, I usedto give her a a 

day. I never was spoony on her, 

or of that kind, and I call it too bad 

aoe bit of tolly one has been guilty 
‘OBtbefore one was out of jackets.” 

and leaning back im ther 


cunts Show pti of joni lato his 


ne iglatted locke t. Risseiié-s 
‘Qear peddle con tt pan” ene 008 tatliaee 
ne ana are costo be. halla 


“You ought to °_s better !” he waid, 
as the put the jessamine im his 


i yawnd stalked ewtof the window. 


game?” ested Lord! Wentworth, a 


ae 
caiman Lord Wentworth, I—I never ‘can be 
enoaghitto you!” 
Say abil, se ae son my side. What 
havelbscome of me during these long 
years if it had not been for you ¢” 

He put his hand on her head, and steaging 
forward gently kissed her forehead, 

The bond which bound these two together 
seemed to ba tightened with every week that 
passed, Sibel admired the old man’s charac- 
ter the.more sheknew of it. In every relation 
of life he wy ie perce g Sistagerd ot the 
petotungets & -m 

ee wasmeted to him asm, 

Rotting could make him fall short.of the 

he had set up for himself; but he 

could be kind anf Pitcating fo those who 

‘failed, and tried to endourage them to fresh 
efforts instead of crashing them with phara- 

| seicad cebukes, ‘To Sibel he had always been 

the same— affecting an interest in every detail, 

however small, fhat seemed to.¢ffect her wel- 


i a Bee and ever seaty ne sym- 


whenever she to tur 

RS times of difficulty or trouble. He 

r allowed her to feel that sho was au 
sth ider when family concerns were talked 

* taught her to consider that the 

re she could confer on the 

magster & the Chestnuts was to make it her 
home as Tong as she could. General Forresier, 
hard, and severe, .was ber legal 
Bete Lord Wentworth wished to be 


her tents, seed Sher might nestle by ‘his dide, 


as well as pr herr 


and feel bétov: 
Other people might fear, aut “lonely 
child. wes to. loye him, and get ae she was 


at, present a solitary waif, and an outcast from 
the house which oaght to have been her home. 
When .he thought of the manner in which 
General Forrester had treated her his indi 
nation was so great fhat at one time he hi 
|| determined te break off all rs with 
pina ‘but. upon second thoughts he had re- 
flected that. for Sibel’s own sake it would be 
unwise to qantrel with her guardian, and con- 
tented himeelf with letting the Forresters drop 
into the rank of mere acquaintances; whilss 
the girl whom they had scorned was treated 
with a refined courfeous deferente that 
would haye been fhe due of the highest lady 
in ‘the land. 
Rose Forrester was good to yoa, T be- 
lieve eyen when the others turned against 
you?” he said, thoughtfully, as Sibel subsided 





means.” 

“You are very good,” her eyes twinkling 
mischievously, remember a time when 
somebody else was-fond of her too |”’ 


| on to-a stool at his feet. 
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“Yer, she and Phil were fond of me to the 
last. She was like a sister.” 

“Tnen she shall come, my dear, she and 
her brother ; but we will dispense with Miss 
Judith’s company. We could not expect her 
to come to such a humble place as the Chest- 
nuts.” 


“Ob, dear no, Nothing smaller than the 


Court would do for her. Shall Hugh write? 
Of course, it would be too much trouble for 

ou,” looking up into his face eagerly, whilst 

er affectionate heart bounded with joy at the 
thought of seeing Rose once more. Though 
General Forrester might long to keep her at 
home, she was quite sure that a request from 
Lord Wentworth would not meet with a 
refusal, 

“ Perhaps it would be more polite if I wrote 
myself,” he said, thoughtfully. “ An invitation 
to a young lady can’t be left to a boy like 
Hugh.” 

** Oh, that would be charming! Shall I fetch 
you a writing.case ?” jumping up with alacrity. 
** How tiresome!” her face falling, “ here’s a 
detestable visitor!” 

“Not detestable, I hope; but if it is I shall 
be obliged to leave her to you,” with an 
amused smile; ‘‘ for a man at my time of life 
could not be equal to the effort.” 

“Nor a girl at mive, It would requiresome- 
body just arrived at middle-age to do it. I 
believe it’s Lady Windsor!” 

“Then would you be so kind as to ask her 
to come in here? Weare not oa such formal 
terms that we need receive her in the drawing- 
room.” 

Lady Windsor kissed Sibel affectionately, 
rebaked her for not having been to see her for 
sach a« long time, and said she had a special 
favour to ask of Lord Wentworth. When 
ushered into the library she began at once to 
unfold her plan. 

“You know what an interest I have always 
taken in your ward?” she said, as soon as she 
had taken her seat on the crimson velvet sofa, 
opposite to the Viscotint’s chair, ‘‘and now 
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[A souND THRASHING.] 


that I hear he is coming of age on the six- 
teenth I thought that you meant, perhars, to 
mark -¢1e event by some special féte, AmI 
right ?” 

‘Quite right, need I say, as usual?” with a 
courteous bow. “ He comes into a small place 
about thirty miles off—Bramble’s Peak.” 

‘* Yes, I know,” and the Countess sighed. 
The name conjured up a vision of the former 
owner, ‘who had died perchance for love of 
her, and she could never think of it without a 

Dg. 

“The tenants are to have a dinner; and he 
must be there tomake a speech, and thank them 
for the good wishes which are sure tocome, But 
in the evening he insists upon coming back to 
us. It’s very good of the boy. He says his 
real home is with me, and he doesn’t care for 
any other. Ihave been thinking the matter 
over. Of course if we had been at the Chase 
there would have been no difficulties, and we 
could have given the boy anything he wanted. 
But here ”—looking rourd the room depre- 
ciatingly—“ there is no space, and you cannot 
ask people to dance in a cupboard!” 

“ This is exactly what brought me here!” 
said Lady Windsor, with sudden eagerness ; 
“not but what your house is charming, and 
would do most excellently for the purpose. I 
want you tolet me give Mr. Macdonald a 
dance at the Court. It would afford me the 
greatest pleasure ; and you know,” her voice 
sinking, her face growing pink, with a blush 
borrowed from those days of her youth, “I 
think I have some right—his father and I were 
old friends.” 

“It is not a question of right,” said Lord 
Wentworth, gently; ‘‘ but [ could not reconcile 
it to my conscience to inflict so much trouble 
upon you.” 

‘*It will be no trouble for me, and TI shall 
like it to dearly. Sibel, speak for me. 
Windsor has fallen into the plan, and given it 
his heartiest assent. I sapposte you can 
answer for Hugh?” 

“ He won't like to leave Lord Wentworth.” 
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“ Of course not, but for once, my dear old 
friend will make an effort,” turning to him 
with a winning smile. ‘ You won't digappoins 
me, will you? ” 

“ Really you are too kind. The boy is like 
my own son. It does not seem right—_” 

**You said it was no question of right,’ 
laughed Lady Windsor, determined to gain her 

int, for his sake as much as for her own. 

t+ was kind consideration for his reduced 
finances that had first suggested the plan, and 
she had taken to it warmly for other reasons 
as well. . 

Tea was brought in, and Hugh being seen on 
the terrace, Sibelran after him, and told him 
that Lady Windsor wished to speak to him. 

He bowed over her hand in the courtliest 
manner, but looked very grave when she un- 
folded her project. A thousand miemories 
thronged through his mind, and he remained 
for a minute lost in thought. Then he looked 
across at Sibel with a glance of earnest in- 
guy. She gave a little‘nod in answer, 

eeling that the arrangement would save Lord 
Wentworth both trouble and expense. 

Tostantly he turned to Lady Windsor,— 

‘** How can I thank you sufficiently for your 
kindness!” he said, in bis charming way. 

A tear glistened in Lady Windsor’s eye. 

“« My dear boy, it is for me to thank you. If 
you are so good to me, I shall end by fancying 
that you are myson. And I wish to Heavea 
you were!” she added, with deep emotion. 


(To be continued ) 








Tae habits of children prove that occupation 
is @ necessity with the most of them. They 
love to be busy, even about nothing, and still 
more to be usefully employed, Children 
should be encouraged, or, if indolently disia- 
clined to it, should be disciplined into perform- 
ing for themselves every little office relative to 
their toilet which they are capable of perform- 
ing. . 
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NOVELETTE.} 
WAS SHE TRUE? 


CHAPTER IV. 
LOVE'S CONTENT. 

“ Wat a beautiful world this is!” mur- 
mured Sassie, as she jumped out of bed and 
threw o the casement to enjoy the fresh 
March breeze, and bright sunshine that was 
as warm and glowing as an English June. 

The sky was cloudless, the sealike sapphires 
sparkling and dancing in the morning glory; 
the outside world were up and about in their 
pretty, picturesque garbs, giving a touch of 
gaiety and brilliance that the sober-dressed 
English people lack so much in our dall, pro- 
saic climate. 

“Well, I never! Fancy you being up at 
this time; Miss Sassie!” said the astonished 
maid, who entered with a cup of chocolate and 
dry toast. “Something’s going to happen, I 
feel sure.” 

“ What a foolish old goose you are!” replied 
Sassie, as she began to tuck her rosy feet into 
a pair of blue velvet slippers. “Can’t a body 
get up a minute or two earlier without a 
catastrophe ?” 

**Lor’ bless you, dear Miss Sassie, it was 
only my fun; why it does my eyes good to see 
you bright and merry again, like you used to be 
before your fall from that dratted horse. It's 
& blessing my lady came to this lovely, sunny 
place, for it’s done real wonders with both of 
you, that it has.” 

‘© Well, and how abont yourself, Hester?” 
Sassie said, laughing in her old joyous manner. 
“Why, I do affirm that you have got three 
inches stouter round the waist ! and asfor your 
dear, old face, it is getting like a pumpkin 
There, now, I've had my revenge,” this as she 
placed herself under Hester’s deft hands to be 
dressed for breakfast, 

“Dear child, how radiant you look!” said 
Lady Musgrave, as she gave Sassie her morn- 
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ing kiss. ‘*This delightful place has acted 
like magic. It makes me so happy, because I 
was very anxious about you.” 

‘*And fretted yourself ill, dear mother,” 
said Sassie, as she began pouring out the 
coffee. ‘ How pleased dear Lonie will be to see 
you yourself again, with your sunny smiles and 
roses returned !’’ 

* Fie, fie, flatterer ! You must not spoil me,” 
said the gentle lady, as she sipped her coffee, 
and watched the lovely, mignon face of her 
child and its joyous expression, and wondered 
at the marvellous change in a few short 
hours, 

‘I suppose it is the climate; but how very 
sudden ! ’’ thought her mother. ‘‘ Why, yester- 
day morning the dear child was listless and 
low-spirited. Well, well, I care not how it has 
been cared, so that my sweet Sassie is her old, 
merry self once more.” 

As that young lady nibbled her anchovy 
a and picked at her cutlet she was musing 
thus, — 

** Now, why don’t I tell my sweet secret to my 
darling mother? I have never kept anything 
from her that made me happy in my life. 
Why should I now? It is wilfulness or deceit ; 
if the latter, Iam unworthy of her affection 
and devotion. Bat I love him—yer, oh! so 
much. Kivug of my heart and of my very life 
is it wroog to meet him to-day, before I have 
told you, mother mine? I think I shall be 
forgiven when I bring my hero, and tell you all, 
and plead for pardon at your feet. You will 
forgive me then. He is s0 noble, so perfect.” 

Sassie little dreamt what a fatal mistake 
she was making in this most important step 
of her life, and the miserable results that 
would follow. She, poor child, was gloating 
over her new-found happiness, and wished 
to keep it for a brief time all to herself. It 
seemed treason to her impulsive, young heart 
to share her confidence yet, even with her doting 
mother. 

It proved the first downward ttep that 
would burl her from Elysium to darkness and 


‘* MAY HEAVEN FORGIVE YOU, FOR I NEVER CAN !"’] 








misery. So much might have been avoided 
had she only taken her mother or sister into 
her confidence. eee 

But itisever so with youth. They rush im- 
petuously into speculations and dangers self- 
contained and sufficient, perfectly reckless and 
heedless that pitfalls and abysees yawn at 
their very feet, only seeing the bright, alluring 
flowers which strew the path, relying on their 
own strength and discrimination, It is a wise 
old adage, ‘* Lookers on see more of the game 
than the players.” 

‘- This is, indeed, kind of you!” said Keith 
Glendive, when Sassie, with a sweet, sby, little 
grace all her own, tripped up to him and held 
out her little gloved band, 

“Nay, I think the kindness is yours for 
coming to meet me, when your time is 80 
valuable,’’ she replied. 

** My time will only be valuable to me in the 
futare when you are near to share it. IfI 
thought otherwise, time and the future would 
be a dark eternity, too dreary and utterly 
wretched to live on in,’’ he mused to himself, 
but he said aloud,— 

“Time was made for slaves, and I do not 
intend to become one, not even in thought.” 

“ How lovely!” exclaimed Sassie, in awe and 
astonishment, as her eyes roamed around 
Glendive’s studio. ‘‘ Oh, I feel so ashamed of 
my dabbling efforts when I see these splendid 
creations. What alittle muff you must have 
thought me when you watched me! Really, it 
was quite too bad of you.” 

Never did praise sound so sweet in the young 
painter’s ears; his face was lit up with 
animated fire and triumph for his sweet Hebe ; 
his twin soul, as he styled the fair, graceful 
girl, was fairly delighted and absorbed in his 
works. 

“ But what is that one s0 carefally covered 
up?” she asked. ‘May I see it?” 

“That is my little turprise I mentioned 
yesterday,” he replied, radiant with excite- 
ment. He threw aside the covering and dis- 
closed to Sassie’s view a portrait of her own 
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self. There were the earnest grey eyes, the little 
amber head just bent over her easel, the sweet 
mobile features true to life and natare, staring 
her in the face, 


Phe surprise was almost too muchpaa she | 
chroniehiteeach 


realised how faithfully he had 
expression, curve, and line of her feagures:to 


have produced this lifelike result, amd — i 


moment the 
brain reeled, anéaine would havetfiiiten bat\for 
the strong arm 6f Keith, who.saitltenderly,— 

** T-was to blame for not you, but 
I was so lost.in aryowr Hi of show- 
ing you how:I ‘have-treasuréd\the y 
your face that I em onlyarave your forgive- 
ness.” 


“Forgiveness!” whe ‘Saltered. 
there’to forgive’? Jt is I-who am a littl 
goose. Why, you ee You 
must have been inspired 


Yeu, Dwas inspired by dove,” he exclaimed, 
apd a [ae WAS —~ 
his beart, veld ‘were pressed to 

opens onal kiss, 

Qhil ithe. secatatic joy of that brief bliss to 

, trembling in his arms, 


Iowas to be uanerved st my 
portrait, aaa-——* 

“The avowal of my leve,” he added, 
tenderly. “WasItoo bold? Will you never 
pardon me for my surprise?” . : 

And there she stood, her hands folded, her 
long, {ci eyelashes caressing.her cheek, 
docile.and. tre Jike a Circassian slave at 
the market of Constantinople, yanguisned by 


a. 

“Come, tell me, darling, with your own 
aweet lips, that I am. forgiven, and that you 
love .me...Think How « you. .must have 
bean to me:these dreary months when I could 
limn yoursweet image ou that canvas true to 
life. See, T am pleading on-my knees. at your 
feet for youranswer,” 

“Oh! why do you force me-to speak?’’ she 
exclaimed, wp she gszed into. those wells of 
liquid fire, ‘*I Jowe,you.so dearly, that:I.can- 
not wealiae she:beur-when I did, not You-have 
been the one treasurmd. image im may life simce 
the-dey yousaved me from peril. -Oh ! my love, 
donot compel me to tell you that which may 
cause you to think me unmaidenly !”’ 

“+My qaesn! my sweet loved” the said, 
pussionateby. “I ampsntisied,’’agke im primed 
wiborndéng Wise on her white brow. 

“ Blow, detanego ; hayevstayad longer than 
T should —do not stay ‘ie |’) sei pleadeli. 

“ Before I can part fromipou, darling, you 
naret fel me your name, end Lwili ell you 


“Gls, yes,” she replied, wistflaliy. “I had 
Grgotten that we had sack duxury. 


**Heith Glendive ~bereds my card. When 
I eetarato Hogland—whiah will be in May— 


quite f 
Minecis Bassie, aid yoars?’’ 


will you write to m=s:audsumuien me’ to ‘your | ai fobas at 


side?” he said, eariestly. 


“How #tratge!” she thought, perplexe]. | 


“Why this is the seme name-as my turers 
brother-in-taw,’’ and she was just about ‘to 
question ‘him when the door was un- 
ceremomiously kicked open, and THgerton 
Tyrie stood before them hat in hand. 

Poor Sassie made a hurtiel Gepartare, 
without agking any explanation of the 
strange coincidence of name, her sweet face 
suffused with blushes at the sudden, unwel- 
come interruption. 


cmemory of |* 


“What is |’ 


“You sly dog! so I’ve caught you, have I, 
téte-d téte with the loveliest creature my eyes 
have seen for a day!” said Egerton, 

ighti “I fear I 


}-her tour,” said ie, 





delight at the chaste work of art, Tor sach it 
was, being a model from Paris. 

“What a darli ou are! How I shall 
toiss you, Sassie. a were permitted for 
& bride to have h accompany her on 

she 


‘ithe ren; ew C : y 61.8 cou 

“IT fear Digby weulidmot 8 you ’ 
siater mine!” sgilie@%Blamsio, aiffedtionately, a; 
she twined hava ‘sister's slender 
owaist, and Jem 
such a weal 


, oot: an 
r “my. - 8, : . 
8 eog ding. 
aan. positi with curiosity to-see this 


“WNory little as yet, but enough to know that 
she has but one parent, a doting mother, who 
refuses her nothing, so my course will be 
clear, and I shall live now with but one’ 
object, one cherished thought—to our reunion 

uin di ppdand -ini _May,ewhen Lehal sue for my 
idasling's amd. Bhank. Heaven, | dave manic 
and position sufftciant eneugh to aid my suit. 


CHAPTER WW, 


mRarse rss! 


Iris spring now ia reality, for May, that 
‘Gelivious of all mornthe, has been more than 
‘kind, deterivg*in the budding chestnuts with 
their delicate pink tinge ready to burst forth 
in all'their ‘white ‘glory as the warmth 
increases wnd the days lengthen. 

Golden ‘buttereups deck the fields, trying to 
Outviethe modest, put ws daisy, ‘Bou- 
quets ant-garlards of blossoms, pink and réd, 
meet the eye in every florist’s window, white 
delicate rosebtids of ovary tus, their stems) 
tucked cosily in long, fravife glasses, tells ‘the | 
ever-welcome news that the summer is near. 

Whe West-end shops are brave with dainty 
tiraw hate and bonnets, decorated with sweat 

Bowers, broad: brimmed hats tobe worn | 


ed | task Leet myself 
| stake, and 


hing. girls 
tle we and water-parties are 
along past the fresh vardant green land- 
much to-fhe 
amusement and surprise of water-fowl 
and haughty.swans that swarm the river-side | 
reeda flags, 

“ Oh, Louie, this is fairly lovely, exclaimed 
Bassie, as her sister took out of a box an ex- 
quisite l-grey satin costume fresh from the 
milliner’s, trimmed with sable, “ I never saw 
such @ darling enggg ae a thing in my life.’ 

“Wait, Sassie, you see my wedding 
dress,” replied Louie, “it’s simply perfect,” 





‘* Tt cannot ba gontes than this |” holding it 
at arm’s length, preity eyes danciag with 





wom and to thank and—yes, I will 
Fhim a thousamd times ivi 


even if I do tease em’s a wee bit. Bat here 
comes Hester, so let’s make haste and dress 
tor*our ride! ” 

While the preparations were being carried 
out for the nuptials of Louie Massaro, ond 
Digby Glendive, Keith was working hard in 
Rome;: anid the end of April siti fgund him 
culling knowledge and future success, visit- 
ing daily the 0 Borghese, where 
the walls of #h’ uppbr 4o0ms are covered 
with the gloviouslamdscapes, of the great 
Vernet, whose genigs would &..speotator 
to believe, he wasin. the midst of green fields 
andshining, rivers. , mina 

Here he studied Titian, Ra; eats. 
Carracci, Albano and Domenichiag, uatil “his 

me wee enkicnie eyes be gps 

His wasthe poet's soul, content 
to wear itself outfor, his beloved art. - 

‘*Come, old man,,you must net, work, too 
thard,” said Egerton; tapping him.on the 
shoulder as the young painter was i 
finishing touches to a beautiful lands 
gift.to.his brother's bride ; ‘‘see I am)going to 
carry you. off for walk, Mag dost hepa 
burns aod your.eyes are fall oh tan -Xou 
Touch either take: more test or you will knook 


yourself up.” he  Presigill: 

there’s no ir PHxi ‘fon, 
#1 am to ORTH Ob any 

lf; aud.you know the. 

my ardent desire. 


illusteious neme,;end.ter whose 


the 
fora 


d as onoe 
take a long holiday. 
+ Welt, [think you.are right, old man; tor, 
to tell the trath, I dofeel.a little jaded. Bus 
here. comes my. man with letters. , Will you 
excuse me opening this one; I see it’s from 
old Digby ?” 


** Certainly ; read away. I'll take a survey 
a yee works, and smoke a weed din the mean- 
while.” 


“ Dont move, Egerton, I wish you to-hear 
this.one.”’ 
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Chis lone Kean aad encseg eb — off: Bia 
out’his long tégs,and Bitking the: dust his 
irreproathablé boots. 

The letter ran thas:— 


“Dram onp Keaig,~Why aven't you 
turned upyeb? Mother end all the domegers 
are distracted at your upp-arrival st, this 
auspicions coccasion ; hesides, it's not (kind) of 


you, or. i. do'so long, ta imbroduce you to your }, 


new sister. I feel sure you.will love her jas 
she deaenvés. She isan angel—mind, that ig 
not only my .epinian, but that, of evexyore 
who comes meat my aweet darliag. Now,I 
know you would not for the warld eloud the 
happiness of my wedding.day,.¢o,return and be 
in renfimessitockiss my,brifle. The penemony 
takes :plece onthe twentieth, Jvopging bearts 
and arms are wailing for you. FeemyonrJoying 
brother, * Dicsy @LENDivs.” 


* * * * * 


Allis bustle and pleasurable excitement at 
St. James’s,.Piceadilly. Carriages are rélling 
up mith semant coachmen ad ‘footmen 
bedecked in white satin favours, a Tittle posy 
of orange ‘blossoms nestling In each. The 
whips are aleo brave with snowy ribbons. 
The crowd are fast gathering, as all Loridon 
crowds .do, whether if be a street fight or 
foneral. 

The shaghecpese are ‘infected with ‘the 
excitement, and gaze out -of the windows in 
hopes of catching sighit of the bride, for it is 
evidently a fashionable affair, as the grand 
carriages.and horses testify, that kéep 
dashing up, beafing lovely gifls and stately 
matrons to the sacred edifice. 

Tt is one of those Gélicious, rarefied mornings 
that we get in the early summer, end the sun 
is glinfing in golden glory on the old church, 
while everywhere the air seems laden with 
fragrant flowers. 

“Here they come!” shouted “the excited 
sightdeers. _“ Oh, how lovely!” is passed from: 
every mouth, as the ca age bearing the sweet 
heroine of the hour arrived. 

“Come, my darjigg, be brave,” whispered 
Lady Musgrave, as she led Louie up the grey, 
old steps. “If your brother has notcome to 
assist at your bridal ‘he will very likely arrive 
before you start.” 

“Tt is not for sake, ps mother, but 
Digby will be so Pg ag an vg 

On they go as the fina organ pedis the 
wedding march from Arhalie, the lovely bride 
ia shimmering robes Jeaving on the armof her 
stately Iady-mother, wWhoga geutle heart is 
very sad as she the crowied aicle 
towards the Chaneél where the ‘britegroom 
stands to receiye her. , 

Around her golden ‘head, ‘with its elonds of 
coatly Tace, King S861 dances as if with joy, 
casting prisms of ambient. light on the jewels 
which shone on her‘hair, neck, and:arms, 

The bevy of fair bridesmaids “gatharsd 
around her, and fairest of all was Sassie, Who 
stood by site with a wistful 
expression in her‘Jovely fi : 

(nthe Aaantn, te dene eats spoaied torte 
ot silken ; organ ‘again ° 
in volames of grand melody, asthe bride and 
bridegroom passed inte the vestry. 

Tae signatures were duly signed, snd Louie 
and her huSbavid re-entered “the church to 
receive the congratulations. of their numerous 
fr ne re thee isiies A 

a3 the 8 was passin : cr) 
to one of ther attendants, ae tra Raiseahe 
entangled by some brass, ornamental nail, 
tearing the delicate lace. 

In ® moment she was encirdled by “her 
bridesmaids, to put matters. straight ‘by pins, 
&c, Just then, as if ‘the very power of evil 
was determined to mar this bright scene, Keith 
Glendive entered tke ¢hurch anf mede ‘his 
way to the group, and saw Sassie in ‘her white 
se and tulle veil standing beside his brother 

igby. . 

The sight seemed to turn his brain, and her 
agitated manner on seeing him added. to the 
frightfol delusion that ‘he stood before his 
brother's bride. 





Ste, poor child, waespétibound dumb. Nu! 
80 Digby, who-said,— " - it 
say r ‘late ‘thad onever, Keith, this 
4A’ braittress 1% he -exclaimea, excitedly. 
‘Then turning to Bastie, he ‘hissed-rather than 
‘said: ** May Heaven ‘forgive you, for I never 
-een |”’ and then rashed madly ontefithe church 
before anyone could even realise what bad 
escurred 





is 


‘Bassie, pale as the snowy robes rhe wore, 
“would have subk on the’ floor ‘had not Digby 
‘ “her in time. 

was now flerry-and excitement, smelling- 
salts, water, and every ‘kind of restoratives 
‘g@dministered-amid the— 
**Oh, dear! fancy Sassie going off like*this ! 
How very c@2! -Over sensitive, too mach for 


f Hernan ves,” &o.,‘frem' her female'friends, who 


-wonld pereist im -eurrounding the girl, 
shutting eutthesir—the only thin ceeded. 
Noone knew’or guessed what had happeved 


but Dighy, who, with gremt presence of mind, 
off the fairinguisitors, amd got Sassic 
‘out withoutany fuss or esclandre by placing 


her “between Ledy Musgreve and Lord Bar- 


lington, his best man. 

There-was a set, Geadly pallor on Keith's 
face, a wild, fierce @eam in his eyes as he fled 
out into the brilliant sunshine that seemed to 
mock him-’with its ‘very brightness and ¢heeri- 
ness. 

One idea, one thought -scorched his poor 
dazed brain, lentwings'to hisfeet: His ideal 
‘woman, the dream of we she os 
‘had believed perfeet beyond woman, the -per- 
sonification of all that was‘troe and noble, 
was false—a very female Jadas ! 

“Qh, Heaven!” he groaned, ““can such a 
black soul ‘inhabit-so fair a tenement? And 
this is‘nry poor deceived brother's bride. Oh! 


mercif, ven, have pity on him!” 

| Fes ibtcstivcnrochitiag that last day in his 
-stodio in Florence, when'she dared toteil him, 
as stre ley’ in ‘his*arms, “that she never re- 
‘peeribered“wWhen #he first ‘began: to! love him 
‘for it-reemet she bad always done ‘so.’ Her 
looks, tones, words, stood ‘out black and fall of 
condemnation, and seared him as with a hot 


His brother’s bride, and he loved her to mad- 
‘ness! He knewit now, that he had lost herfor 
ever, by the fnti'foree ot'the burning passion 
+that“was consuming his treason and manhood. 

“Why didthe deceive me?” hecricd. “If 
‘she had confided‘in me I might, with the aid 
of my att and travel, bave conquered uy fcel- 
ings before it war too lite. Oh! aud Ireseued 
‘her ‘from. @eath forhim, wy nivel 1” 

Then‘ the evil tempter i 

**Now isthe time ‘for reverge and hate!’ 
as the father of darkness di@ 40 Cain, when he 
turned and rother Abel; and-stepping 
+o wips the beads of perspiration sind * r 
anguish“from’his'brow, he eried — 

*°Why should -my brother stand “between 
Sassie and? She is: mine, @anbdly mine! 
Dia Inet seve her life? Is nét my ‘ova 
’ greater than ‘he-could ever dream? He sha}! 
‘not‘tear her fromenre. Iwill killthim rather | 
‘She is mytwin’sodl, my ‘life. I'l wrest’ her 
‘from hisarms, TH—” 

But “before’*he ‘could say another word; -a 
‘Dlavk came over his‘whole frame, and stag- 
pering as if Grunk with ‘wine, he fell to’ the 


‘Mercifal forgetfalness now came envéloping 
‘him in fts-mantte, and he lay rectly -uncon- 
scious, his bonny curls clustering -ercand ‘his 
head dank and clammy, enti laying in rings 
on his broad, white brow. 

No one took any heed of him’in Kensington- 
pardens'; they only wondered at seeing evidently 
% gentleman asleep on the green swurd. 

“ Been making a night of it,”‘remarked the 
idlers, who passed on, only too glad to say 
something uncharitable of their brother, who 
lay @efencéless, unable ‘to rebut their bitter 
Batires. 

© yo -seoffers and tale-bearers who go 
about picking holes in thy neighbours’ coats, 
do ye never stay to reflect that as you have 


7 


‘the poor, heart-broken gir. 





_jadged thy fellowsmen that 20 will ye ‘be 
jadged on that last.greapdeyby an angryand 





justly incensed Father? 
“0 seek not ri 
“the well that Med ove pooner thy 
— inthe ramen —a die, 
0b : ome, s0ng. praing 
Be tur ae fable.” F 

Atiast he awoke. The dews efevenivg were 
laving his chot brow: with/their-weleome fnesh- 
ness, and restoring the poor, tired mature :to 
jife.and its realities, its joysaad aornowa. 

All seemed :@ horrible dream; nightmaze, 
and-he stretched out his -band to feel whenehe 
‘was, and found it caressed and licked domingly 
by a dog, his only friend—# pees, half-eterwed 


veseatare, whose soft, brown eyes were lacking 


fnil of -afiectionate symp ab " 

weak: Glendive, Te 

“ Yonr.own kisd have spasseit you by, not 

@iving avsccond st bought or sare to Jearn if you 

are in tronble; tbut.L,: a poor.ilimsed kioked 

our will stand by yon and give:youany/damb 
1s 


-driend ship and intepest.” 


“ Why it’sa dog!” he half-raising 
hhimeelf \on this :elbow to look around, andthe 
creature put his paws on Keith's kneeauend 
rubbed his cold nose against his hot hands.end 
looked into his wan face ; and that tendar; faith - 
ful glance opened the flood-gates of his pent-up 
misery, and be burst into a flood .of ears, 
eee oer = mee + as he wept his 
new fri still sat by patiently, protectangly. 
At last che felt relieved, pares} 5 brokenly : 
‘Poor, faithial creatore ; I.am not worthy.of 
suche.friendas:you. Will you stay with me? 


ated sympathy, and you:seem:to require it 


. You tsave been badly used. Come, old 
fellow, let's see ‘what kind of an appetite 
you've got.” 

He tese to his feet and pulled himself :to- 
gether; his canine friend wagging his. shaggy 
a delight. And they:wended theirway 
, ge r. 


ce 


CHAPTER, VI. 
LOVE'S CONSUMMATION, 
a = — Party arrived home Bassi? 
regainéd ‘her usual eomposure-apparentiy, 
bat was unable to sppear at the breakfast,:much 
to the grief and disappointment of her mother 
and tister, aie » 

“*Oome, my pretty ybird,” coax her 
faithful maid, old Hester ; “drink this, and-put 
the roses on your bonny face again. ‘Why-its 

face is'as white as its dress.” 

«* Oh, Hester, I don"t want te live!” moaned 
““ Gilfe. is now 
purposeless, ‘a taockery,” as she laid her ‘little 
amber:braided heail on Hester's kind’ bosom. 

“Bat why, dearie? ‘What has happeneil'to 
you?. ‘Come, lay your ‘head ‘here on ‘my 
shoulder and corifide’ this: satlitrouble to'your 
‘old Hester. ‘Believe me, ‘dear child, when I 
tell you that your grief will sure to be fess’ if 
‘you wrburden it. I may advise you; at any 
rate, I can sy. hiee with Conre”—this 
‘as. she patted the poor, little trembling hand, 
and pressed the storm-beaten, délivate in 
her ample arms, as she had’done when Sassie 
had’been a wee Child, antl stole up to ‘Hester's 
room for comfort’and love. 

There amidst bitter ecbs: ste told her tele, 
‘withhdlding nothing that had occurred, ‘end 
then exclaimed,— 

** What have I now’to'live for, dear Hester, 
when he whom I loved better than my-ewn 
life called me traitress and spurned ‘me with 
&@ look of scorn and hate? , it will*break 
my heart! What had'I done'to deserve'this 
torture ?”’ 

“‘Hush, ladybird, calm yourself. Tisten to 
me, You say he came into the’churth, and 
that he is a brother of dear Miss Louie's ‘hus- 
band—begging her pardon, I mean Mrs, Gien- 
dive. Heaven blessthe dear child, she'll never 
be anythiog but Miss Louie tome! Can’t-you 
see that your lover is labouring under some 
dreadfal mistake? Stop,where were you when 
he rushed up to you ?” 

‘+I was standing by the side of Digby. We 
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were chatting while Louie was by the vestry 
door having the lace of her train pinned by 
the bridesmaids.” 

“TI see it all!’ cried Heater, excitedly, as 
she drew Sassie to a cheval glass. ‘ It speaks 
for iteelf—he took you for the bride, and in his 

and horror tore out of the place before 
matters could be set straight.” 

“Qh! do you really think that was it?” 
this as she surveyed her white-robed figure 
critically. 

“Look at your veil, your wreath of apple 
blossoms, which he, not being a female, mis- 
took no doubt for orange blossoms! Depend 
upon it, he will come pleading for pardon 


very 

“ Dear old comforter! I can never tell you 
how happy you have made me, or how grateful 
I am for your clear judgment. I feel sure you 
are right. It was the ht of my deceit in 
telling him I loved him, and then, as he sup- 
posed, seeing me the bride of his brother.” 

** What did I tell you, dearie? That if you 
would share your trouble with me that you 
would feel comforted !” 

"*I promise now that in the future I will 
come to you with all my little cares; yes, and 
even my secrets,” she eaid, as she clasped her 
beautiful arms round Hester’s neck and kissed 
her lovingly. 

Before Digby and his bride started for their 
tour he told Lady Musgrave what had hap- 
pened, and promised to move Heaven aud 
earth to find his brother, and to compel him 
to make an explanation of his strange conduct. 

the gay London season Sassie was 
missing from the routs, parties, and balls. 
Not even the combined pereuasions of her 
mother .or Hester would indace her to 
accept an invitation. The only house she 
visited was her sister's, Mrs. Digby Glendive, 
who had returned to town to take her place 
among the grande dames of society—a sweet, 
interesting, half shy matron, fally alive to the 
dignity of her new position. 

Sassie felt at rest in Mra. Glendive’s charm- 
ing home in Cromwell-gardens, where she 
could feast her eyes on Keith’s portrait—a 
magnificent one, too, taken by a brother artist 
for Digby. Besides, the poor girl was always 
hoping to learn some tidings of the truant, aud 
naturally felt that here, in bis brother’s house, 
she would be sure to hear scmething soon. 

Ob, how weary she felt as days passed and 
the summer waned! But no tidings of Keith 
came to ease her mind. 

‘© Will he never come?” she would murmur, 
as she gazed tenderly, with tear-dimmed eyes, 
at his portrait, that she fancied looked down 
upon ber sorrowfally and reproachfully. 

One day there arrived a packing case 
addressed to Digby Glendive ; and, lo! whenit 
was opened there lay the veritable picture 
Keith had painted of Sassie, and tucked 
ener the frame was a letter that ran 
thus :— 

“Dean Dicsy,—I have sent you the portrait 
of your wife which I took, fondly believing she 
was free. It must not remain with me; it is 
yours by every right. I have tried to school 
my heart to meet your wife, Heaven knows 
how hard! but have failed as yet. Time may 
conquer my rebel heart, and then, perbaps, 
some day I may return to my dear mother, 
and look upon you and your wife with the 
holy feelings of a brother. I beg of you, as 
you value my happiness and your peace of 
mind, not to seek me out; but let me pray, as 
I do earnestly, for yours and your wife’s bappi- 
ness, and for strength to keep me from temp- 
tation.—Your unhappy, but resigned brother, 

“ Keita GuEnpIve.”’ 

‘*Poor mistaken brother!” sigbed Digby, 
‘* What would I not give to know where you 
are. to comfort your heavy heart that is 
bursting with sorrow for nothing! Poor im- 
pulsive Keith! you shall be found I'll search 
for you, or perish in the attempt! ” 

Keith wandered about from one place to 
another, his faithful dog always beside him, 
whom he had named Gulliver. When he sat 
down on some venerable old ruin, or green 





moss bank covered with violets, the 
dog, now fat and sleek, crouch beside 
him, and look up into his grief-strickea face. 

One day be thought,— 

“Why should I lose my youth and waste 
the gift that Heaven has blest. me with? No, 
I'll throw off this contemptible feeling of self 
and live; yes, live for the good of my art and 
my fellow-men.” 

And with this brave resolve peace returned 
to his soul anda holy calm to his eyes, and 
a ee aie over -_ he was soon 
absor in his art. ting with greater skill 
and divine genius then he had ever done before 
in his happiest days. 

“A lady, signor, wishes to see you,” said a 

t 


servant. 

‘* Show her in at once,” returned Keith. 

**T crave your pardon, sir,” said a sweet 
voice, as a delicate-looking woman éntered 
the studio, evidently suffering from some 
trouble. “I am the wife of Jean Martelli, 
and he is laying prostrate with fever, just as 
he was finishing a commission, and unless itis 
completed by next Wednesday we shall lose 
a all that he has done, and we can ill afford 
t a ."? 

‘**I see,” he said, kindly, ‘‘ you want some- 
one to complete it, and have come to me to 
help you.” 

* Yes,” she said, softly, “I came to you 
because you are the friend.of struggling artists, 
and I thought you would perhaps help us.’” 

‘*I am indeed glad, because it will afford 
me the greatest happiness to assist you. Will 
you take me where the picture is? It shall be 
finished by Wednesday.” 

She led the way toa large, ancient church 
and pointed to the high altar where just. be- 
neath three beautifally-painted windows hung 
the apfivished picture; on a level with it was 
the scaffold for the artist to work on. « 

The subject was the ‘‘ Divine Child Teaching 
in the Temple,” only the Saviour was wanting. 

Keith stood befure the half finished canvas ; 
a glow epread over his countenance, a bright 
light beamed from his eyes as he conjured up 
in his fertile imagination the Glorious Child 
standing in the vacant place; and in another 
moment, while the iuspiration held him, he 
caught up the pencils that were lying just as 
they were when the stricken artist was carried 
out of the church, and sketched the figure of 
the Redeemer; and as he worked an, watched 
by the gratefal young wife and the priest, a 
fall choras of fresh young voices barst forth in 
a grand anthem, the venerable organ pealed 
and rolled in melody down the aisle, and Keith 
still worked on, thrilled to his very soul, till 
his preliminary work was finished, and then 
he was thanked and blessed by the priest and 
the grateful woman, 

“ You here, dear, old Gulliver!” he said, as 
the dog raised himself from the marble pave- 
ment where he had been laying waiting for 
his master outside the building. ‘I'll make a 
picture of you, dear old friend, some day.” 

The next morning found Keith at his post, 
the next and the next, and ashe stood there 
he looked more like some saint or martyr as 
the sun streamed in at the windows, casting 
gorgeous hues of crimson, blue and purple 
radiance round his finely-shaped head. 

At last the painting was finished, the 
artist’s work was done. But poor Keith had 
toiled night and day to keep his word, un- 
mindfol of buvger and even thirst, and he had 
just sufficient strength to totter down off the 
scaffold, and then fainted, 

Tn they found him at the foot of the 
altar. 

He was raised with tender bands, and 
carried into the priest's house, and tended 
with loving care by sweet, gentle women, 
Sisters of the Convent. 

But while he lay tossing with low fever, 
brought on by long fastings and absorption in 
his work, the people flocked from far and 
pear to see the wonderfol figure of the Holy 
Child. And they all stood amazed at the 
marvellous creation, at the c:]m, blae eyes that 
seemed to pour down a flood of light on the 





wondering doctors who were in 
meg to 4.2 ae of Meg otk roceed.- 
rom ips. es g gold 
curls rolled down on his shoulders; and the 
pure white robe flowed to the sandalled feet, 

**How lovely! It seems that no mortal 
man could have 
seeanien “artes that Keith had hel 
8 ing elped 
was able to get about now, and devoted all his 
time to the poor invalid. 

“Shall we never hear any ti of my 
darling boy ?” cried his poor bereaved mother, 
one day as she sat tearfully looking out of the 
hotel window. 

“ Don’t despair, mother, dear, now that we 
are on the right track,” said Digby, affection- 
ately. “Who knows, perhaps my darling 
Louie and Sassie may hear some tidings of 
him to-day? Come, be brave! all will be well 
yet, I feel sure.” : ; . 

“Heaven grant it, my son!” she said, fer- 
vently, 

As she spoke the two girls eame Into the 
room, and Louie ran forward, and kissing the 
old lady gently, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! fmother, 
dear, listen! Sasgsie and I have found Keith— 
indeed, we have! You tell, Sassie, you are 
more coherent than I.” 

In a few brief words Sassie told how they 
were passing one of the churches, and seeing a 
great number of people, they entered, simply 
out of curiosity, and fullowed them to a mag. 
nificent altar-piece. and how murmurs of sym- 
pathy were uttered by many at the illness of 
the gentleman who pain it out of pure 
kindness, not for money. 

“ Bot he may not be my darling boy!” said 
the old lady, not quite convinced. 

“ TI feél sare it is, dear Mrs. Glendive,” re- 

ied Sassie ; “ for we inquired his name, and 

t¢ is Keith Glendive—there!” and her eyes 
gleamed and sparkled with a glad joy that 
made her look her own bright self again. 

‘* May Heaven be praised!” murmared Mrs. 
Glendive, earnestly, 

For days Keith straggled between life and 
death, but it did not last long. And one day 
he opened his eyes to consciousness to gazo 
upon the loving face of his grate mother. 

They closed again in quiet joy. He never 
asked how she came there—he was content to 
know that she was with bim. 

When he was snfficiently strong she told 
him that Digby and his wife were in Rome, and 
withed—oh ! so dearly—to see him. 

‘*He has seen and been with you, dear ; 
when you were delirious he nursed you.” 

“ And she, mother?” he said, feebly. ‘* Did 
Sassie come to me too? ” 

** No, my dear; it was bes*that she should 
not see you till you became stronger, but 
Digby’s wife came.” 

™ at are you talking about, mother ?” he 
said, excitedly, ‘‘My brother's wife is Sas- 
sie!’ 


‘Is it safe? Oh! Heaven help me to un- 
burden my child's soul from this cloud of grief 
that is bearing it down! They say joy never 
kills. I leave all to Thee who has restored him 
to a mother’s arms!’’ she murmured. p 

“Why don't you speak?” he added, im- 
patiently. 

‘*Can you be brave, Keith, and listen to me 
for a few moments? ” . 

“Yes, I can; but you are smiling, (Ob! 
make haste, something tells me—but no, I 
dare not think, in case I may be plunged into 
further despuir.” 

“Sassie is not your brother’s wife! He 
married her sister, whom you never saw. 
You saw Sassie in her bridesmaid’s dress, and 
took her to be the bride, and rushed away.” 

“Oh! what blind madness! Can she ever 

ardon one who has so cruelly wronged her ?’ 


; she, poor child, has forgiven you, 
and now awaits your returning health with 
ob! such yearning love, that you would try and 
get well and strong, if it were only to com- 
fort the dear child's faithful heart.” 4 

“Well! ” he foried, joyfally, “I feel like » 
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giant! See, mother, dear,” this as he tried to 
hurl a cushion to test his strength ; but the 
poor hands trembled sadly, ard with a swest, 
happy 8m le, he continued, ‘I feel drowsy. I 
think I could sléep now. But where is my 
dog? Is he safe, I wonder?” 

‘Yes, Keith, the dear creature is here, on a 
soft mat the kind Sisters have had placed for 
him outside your door. The poor thing would 
not leave you. Ses!” this as she opensd the 
door and let the delighted Gulliver in just to, 
as his mother smilingly said, congratulate the 
patient on his recovery. 

All traces of care and avgaish were gone 
from his face ; a serene smile of rapture now 
replaced them; and his mother knelt reve- 
rently by the sleeper’s bedside and offered 
gratefal thankegiving to a mercifal Father 
who had saved the life of her beloved son, and 
who was lost and was found. 

In a week's time Keith was sufficiently 
strong to be removed in a comfortable easy 
carriage to the hotel where his mother was 
staying. 

Oo seeing bis brother Keith exclaimed, as 
he clasped the outstretched hand,— 

“Dear, dear old Digby, can you ever for 
give me my blandering stupidity ? ” 

‘* Forgive, old man! Why, there’s nothing to 
forgive! You behaved nobly under the circum- 
stances ; and you are dearer to me than ever. 
Bat there is one who you owe every reparation 
that lies in your power—one who has been 
your gardian angel, andis true as steel. Such 
a woman ie, as St. Paul traly said, ‘Far more 
precious than rubies.’ Take her from the 
hands of your brother,” this as sweet Sassie 
entered the room at a given signal, and was 
f.lded to his thredbing heart. 

With gentle tread Digby left the room and 
the happy lovers to themselves, feeling that 
their meeting was too sacred for other eyes to 
witness. . 

In the early spring, when the primroses, 
daffodils, and violets were in full flower, there 
was a wedding at the same church as before, 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, but the bride was even 
more lovely than the other, and created as much 
sensation. ‘ 

It was Sassie’s bridal with her noble knight, 
Keith Glendive; avd the H nonrable Egerton 
Tyrie was best man to the happy bridegroom. 
Mr, and Mrs. Digby Glendive, A 
Musgrave, and Mrs. Glendive, stood by the 
handsome young couple; as also did Hester, 
looking quite radiant in her silver-grey silk and 
smart, white bonnet, a gift from her dear, 
young mistress. i 

There was a perfect garden of pretty girls, 
causing Eg+rton’s attention to be somewhat 
divided, as he speculated in his mind which 
one out of them all to go in and win before the 
day of days was ended. 

As the bridal party left the church his mind 
was fully made up, and the beautiful Maude 
Stanley was the chosen one, much to her de- 
light, if blushes and dimples tell the truth. 

Bright flowers strewed the path of bride 
and bridegroom; and the sweet face of Sassie 
gleamed through her veil, with her shy eyes 
sparkling with a rare light, rivalling the gems 
that tried to outshine them, as they glinted in 
the rays of the sun on her neck and arms. 

“My wife, my heart’s treasure!” said her 
husband, as he clasped the slight form to his 
heart when they were alone in the carriage. 
“My joy is c mplete.” 

A seraphic smile came into Sassie’s face as 
she replied, nervously, — 

“Darling husband, sweet title that I can 
now cherish for ever, my bliss is more than 
complete. My one earnest desire will be to 
make myself more worthy of your love.” 

“ The one haunting thought that drove me 
mad almost, took this shape—Was she true?” 
he said. ** And now it is set at rest for ever.” 

At this happy juncture, Galliver—the 
carriage having stopped at the mansion— 
gave @ joyous bark, and rattled his new silver 
collar, to which was appended a wedding 
avout, ag much as to say,— 


e stately Lady® 








*‘Dear master and mistress, don’t I look 
brave in my finery? And haven’t I, as well as 
your darling mistress, been true? ” 


[THE END.] 








WHICH WAS THE HEIRESS. 
—~o— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Grace was so enraged at the Earl's attitude, 
and at the cold, averted faces of the group, 
that she would have liked to remain and vent 
her spite aud rage upon them in vituperative 
words. But she gathered from a certain sig- 
nificancé in Mr. Rainsforth’s tone that he 
wished her to leave them. She took his arm, 
and cast a jast scornfal glance upon her 
opposers as she moved away? 

The Earl looked at Sir Harold as the heavy 
door clanged behiad them: 

‘* Harold,”’ he said; anxiously, “ do you not 
think I have acted rightly ?” 

The Baronet moved forward, impetuordbly, 
and shook hands with the Earl, F 

“I congratalate you,” he said, “ that your 
eyes have been opened to the truth. It was 
for that purpose I brought Diana here. I al- 
ways suspected that Rainsforth had per- 
petrated a fraud upon you. I have been many 
months seeking some clae by which I might 
fasten his guilt upon him. Diana was under 
my care at a school in Liverpool all the while. 
Bat I was unfortunate. I failed utterly. My 
sister was in my confidence, We determined 
at last to bring Rainsforth here, hoping, sitice 
all other efforts had failed, that her perfect 
resemblance to the Broughtons would attract 
attention and excite suspicion in you.” P 

“ As it did,” declared the Earl. “ Her like- 
ness to some one I could not recall strack me 
at first, though I could not understand why 
she held me from the beginning with such a 
strong indefinable charm. But as soon as we 
came into the gallery I saw that she was like 
be Ngee eae and suspected Rainsforth’s 

‘raud.” 

Arthur Delamere, who had stood silently by, 
listening eagerly to all that passed, now came 
forward t» congratalate the Earl. His proud 
and handsome face was pale with emotion as 
he bowed over Diana’s hand, raising it a 
moment to his lips. 

She blashed deeply at his murmured con- 
gratualation, raising her dark eyes a moment, 
then — dropping them to hide the shy 
happiness that filled her starry depths. 

“Sir Harold,” he said, reproachfully, “ if 
you had told me what mission you were upon, 
I weuld have gone with you and given you all 
the assistance in my power.” 

** Then I beg your pardon, Arthur, for keep- 
ing it secret from you,” the Baronet answered 
frankly. ‘‘Once or twice I was on the point 
of taking you into my confidence, but, to tell 
you the trath, I was afraid of being laughed 
at. I fancied you would deem me foolish 
and quixotic, so I decided to go on my quest 
alone.” 

Arthur accepted the explanation in silence, 
bat his heart was heavy with pain. He had 
become posssessed of the idea that Sir Marold 
had won Diana’s heart. The thought was 
torture to him, yet he was forced to endure 
it without a sign of his ‘pain. He stood 
silently with downcast eyes, unconscious that 
Diana now and then regarded him with a 
gravely questioning glance, as if in wonder that 
he seemed so calm and cold. 

“My lord,” said Lady Melville, as she 
kissed the cheek of the Earl’s granddaughter 
fondly. ‘I confess freely that it was I that 
designed Diana’s costume. I knew the re- 
semblance could not fail to strike’'you anyhow, 
but to make sure of drawiog your attention I 
dreased her like the twin to Agatha’s pic- 
ture ” 


“T& was a happy thought,” laughed the 
Earl, “ bat it did not need the aid of dress to 
assare me of her kinship to the race. I sus- 
pected it as soon as I enterei the gallery.” 








** What shall you do abont Grace?” asked 
pretty, timid Mrs. Delamere, feeling a little 
sorry for the fair impostor who had loved her 


on. 

‘*Rainsforth must take her away from here 
to-morrow,” said, the Earl, decidedly. “I 
cannot endure the sight of her. I always had 
some vague distrust of Grace. I never loved 
her. I could not force myself to it. The 
thought of her wickedness is most repugnant 
to me. If I could forgive her all else, I could 
never pardon her heartless attempt to drown 
Grace,”’ 

‘* Who told you of that?” they all cried out 
at once. ‘ 

For answer the Earl related the conversa- 
tion he had overheard between the two girls 
that morniog. Diana looked distressed, but 
Arthur immediately confirmed the truth of her 
accusation against Grace. 

‘I saw it all through the willows,” he said. 
* She deliberately tried to drown you.” 

‘“‘Oh! how wicked and terrible!’ Mrs. 
Delamere cried, with a shudder. ‘I could 
scarcely have believed itof Grace, who seemed 
so sweet and winning.” 

“She has a demon’s heart beneath an 
angel’s face,” said the Earl. with impatient 
wrath. ‘It is a wonder I did not suspect this 
imposition long ago, seeing how Rainsforth 
clung to her, and how fond she was of him. 
But it is all as clear as daylight now.” ; 

‘*It is not possible that the crafty Rains- 
forth may attempt to take Diana away from 
you, and deny your claim?” exclaimed Lady 
Melville, anxiously. 

But the terrible flash in the dark eyes of the 
Earl augured ill for Rainsforth should he dare 
to attempt it, . 

The twilight shadows were beginning to 


. lengthen long and dark over the beautifal 


pictured face of Lady Agaths, and they all 
adjourned to the drawing-room to discuss the 
eventof the evening in all its bearings. 

At dinner neither Mr. Rainsforth nor Grace 
intruded their unwelcome presence. They 
were conspicuously absent from the family 
circle, but their absence boded no. good. | 

* * — 


In “the dead waste and middle of the 
night” the terrible cry of ‘‘ murder” rang 
a the long, dark corridors of Waverley 

all, 

In a minute all was excitement and bustle. 
They rushed to the Earl’s room from whence 


‘the sound had proceeded, and found the ag«d 


but hale old man sitting upright in his bed, 
and grappling with a slender, wiry-looking man 
with bushy black beard and hair. ¢ 

It was terrible to see them struggling so 
frantically there, the yellow light of the 
night-lamp shining fitfally on a huge knife 
that gleamed in the hand of the woald-be 
murderer. 

They pulled the assassin away from his 
victim, aud bound him with stout thongs, 
while others cared for the Earl, who cried out 
that he had been stabbed by the villain. : 

‘*I do not believe it is a fatal wound,” said 
Sir Harold, who examined it carefally, after 
he had sent off in haste for the Earl’s medical 


man, 

But knowing how old the Earl was, he felt 
uneasy. He knew he could not recuperate 80 
easily as ® younger man, 

“ Harold, tear off the villain’s wig and false 
whiskers,” said the Earl, faintly. “It is 
Rainsforth in disguise.” 

Sir Harold hastened to obey him, and found 
that he had spoken truly. The would-be 
assassin was Mr, Rainsforth, who crouched 
upon the floor shivering with terror, found out 
in his villainy at last. 

The Earl raised his night-capped head and 
pale face from the pillow and demanded, 
sternly: 

“ Rainsforth, you craven wretch, why did 
you steal upon mein the darkness of night and 
try to murder me? ” 

*« Because I hated you! ” was the hold reply 
“and wanted you dead before your imbecile 
whim of repudiating your own granddaughter, 
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and. taking an impostor im her:place, could be 
consummated.” 

“* What, do you still peratst in claiming that 
Grace is i Rainsforth's daoghter?” 
exclaimed Arthur Delamere, astonished at the 
viliain’s hardihood. 

“Yes, I do persist in it,” said Rainsforth, 
unbleshipgly; ‘‘Grace ia the daaghter of 
Re mali Vainelceth amd beads Agutea, and I 

maintain it. with my dying breath.” 

“* Raiusforth, how dare you persist in such a 
wicked untrath?” cried the Earl. “No false- 
hood can avail you now, or help your canse. 
Toe law will panish you for your attempt upon 
my life, and I shall send Graceaway. Confess 
the teath that Dianais my own granddaughter, 
ani yeu shall go fres, I will nothand you 
over to the law.” 

“T will not buy my freedem at the 
my frath,” cried Rainsforth, with a hypo- 
critical air of, honesty. ‘ Geaceia yonr grand- 
daughter, and I will swear to it.and prave it 
before amy court in the laud. You have 
accepted her as yone granddanghter, and you 
will find it hard to repudiate.her now. I will 
make itso hard for you that you will never 

HE ail tine ~ bey essed them 

is avilly tri tone impr 

all with > cae Sir Harold looked 
depressed and uneasy, Arihurindignant. The 
Barl began to realize: that, afcer all, it, might 
not be ao easy as he thought ta shake off the 
vampires that bad fastened ugonhim. The 
men-servants that had come into assist the 
Earl had got an inkling of the matter, and 
whispered sagely toget Tse wretch saw 
thas he had gaiaed an advantage over his 
opponents. 7 

“Yea,” he repeated, growing defiant even in 
hia bonds, ‘prosecute me as you may, you 
s>all nat oust Lady Grace from her place. I 
xwear to maintain her rights as your heiress, 
You may underatasd how desperate I, am 
when I tell yonthatI tried to murder you to- 
night that Graze. might inherit your wealth to- 
morrow, and the qnestion of her rights be 
for ever settled. She is your granddaughter. 
Make up your mind to that fact, for you cannot 
alter it, my proud, imperious Earl of Waverley. 
As for Diana, she is my own child, and I sball 
take measurea.to remove her from the path af 
Lady Grace right speedily.” 

ry Liard ” 

That single word, ultered in a voice of the 
most terrible rage and lieat. hate, came 
with a. saddenness of the.li ing’s: flash frou 
the open doorway. All dyes turned toward it, 

On the threshold stood. a lady—tall, stately, 
ntill young and. lovely, t the dark eyes 


flashing fire. boneath her frowning brow. were. 


shaded hy waving treases of silver-white hair. 
From the sombre poltiog other long, lustreless 
black im a al white face 

ghost-like, star like, against the 

of the corridor, 

“ Idar /’’ she, repeated, in that awful pas- 
sionate voice, and. Rainsforth yelled out in 
herror: 

“ Has the dead refurned to punish me?” 

“ Nat the dead, but the living,” said: Mes, 
Mainwaring, as she glided into the room and 
tarmed her angry, face from the craven. wreteb, 
while atenderer lighé came aver it aeshe.went 
up to the bed and put oui her white hands;to 
the, BarL. “Paps,” abe said, “it is your own 
Agatha. I have, come: home you,. You 
mast forgive me and love ma. n.” 

“It.is Agatha’s voice t” said the: Earl, ima 


conten: 288 


tone of joy and wonder,.as he Kissed the soft, 


white hands. sts.held en& to him. ‘It. ia 
Agatha’s too ; hut. that man there teld me 
Agatha was dead.” 

Then hig head fell back heavily an the pillow, 
his eyeli@s ¢l 

L Avyatha uftered a shriek of fear and 
alarm. Sir,/Harold went to her sides ; 

“Agatha,” The seid gaaily, “dao nob he 
frightened. Your father is weakened by a 
slight woand,.aad the shasis of joy has caused 
himtoswoon, Stt down here and rest yourself. 
while T attend to him. I think the surgeon 
will'soon be Here.”’ 


‘fact, Lsuppese?”’ said.the 





‘Ts the wound dangeroas?” asked .Lady 
Agatha, frightened by the deathly paleness of 
her father's face. 

‘‘No, I do not believe itis.” he answered. 
“T will soon briag him round, I think.” 

“Let me help you—Harold,” ssid Lady 
Agatha, timidly. i 

That nama, brea'hed so softly by the lips he 
loved, thrilled te the core of the baronet’s 
heart. Together they bent over the un- 
conscious Baril, employing every avai 
remedy torevivehim. Then shestepped softly 
oat of the way as the heavy lida fluttered 
upward. 

But - firat ane were : 

“ Agatha, my darling!” 
speaking, foastal ot frightening’ his feoble 

ing, f ot fri i 
strangth awayif she excited him. 

He understood-her motive. After:a little he 
said to her gently : ’ 

“TI am too weak to talkto you, dear. Tell 
Harold all your story; it will not. hart mete 
lookeat,you and listen.” 

Aa expression of the bitterest pain swept 
over the beamtifal, monrnfai face as she 
tarned to the baronet. 

‘* Make it brief if it harts you te dwell upon 
it, Agatha,” he said, gently and pityiagly. 

He waa trembling from head tofoct with the 
sheck.of meeting his early love, whom he had 


moaxned.as deadiso many years, The jog of 
her . weuld have him 
agseom a8.it.had done: the Earl, butthat 


he. eontrelled himself by the power of 

a stron and resolate will. Bat his 

beas quick and fast as he met the-sadand. 

Seep pened acnege hapumenates 

so bright and joyous in.the long age. 
Ske locked a} the man who 

the floor in: abject. taring at her with. 

ashen face and terrified. eyes. as though she 


were indeed a ghost. 

Fife that ae ae eee 
vibrating passion im her voice in her tender- 

‘‘ He it was who murdered 

my husband, stole my child, consigned me-te 

a m , and finished his work by 

inghis own child.on my father for mine.’” 
“Then Grace is not your child?’’ said the 


baronat, j 

“ No,” y 
my own daughter. 
Grace: is. 


? mather she 


At leugth, adel'ow-sufferer, a wealthy woman, 
apj placed thers by wicked rmlatives, 
pers -me.to join her in.an effert.to.escap°. 
We were successfal, and she overwhelmed we 
with benefits. Then, by the mere.t chauce, 
I found Barbara, the maid L brought with me 
from England. I took her into my service 
egain. Last year I went.to.the North for my 
health. Perhaps you: have heard Dianaspews 
of Mrs, Mainwaring?” 
Sir Harold started. 

| * Yes,’ he said—* often.. Bat Mes. Mainwar- 
ing,and her maid were burned to death in their 


y ha smiled sadly. j 

* Neo,” said. ‘‘ The.cottage.was empty ; 
for Barbara.and I had started an hoar befare, 
by-an early train.” 

Mr. Rainsforth listening silently, with dila‘ed 
eyes, carsed himself inwardly for the failare 
| hevhad made of that. dark nigh$'’s work. 

“ I went,” continued Lady Agathe, “in order 
to get some information by which to. cir- 
camvent, the.terrible scheme I had jas: fouad 
out. I hated to leave my daughter whom I 
had:so ren Oe ogg but I knew I could serve 
her interest by going than stay 
Some. vague.doubts.were forming in my mind. 
I went: to,Mr. Raigsforth's former office, and 
had the. flooring removed. . it was 
found the body of my murdered husband.” 

y,4 stopped, and. buried her con- 
Sled, thagineses of enscuntlam that Jail agen 
j the. execrat upon 
the murderer must have scorched him into 


heart.| emouldering askes.. 


J looked up after a mofaent, and 
went on, brokenly: 

“Armed with this terrible discovery, I 
returned to demand my child at the hands of 
her pretended father. I was. met with the 
news of hersupposed death. Then I came to 
Eagland to seek my father. I had only just 
reached hers, with my faithful Barbara, when 
I entered thatdoora.littlewhileago.” . 

She. paused. a moment, then continued, in a 
flattering vaice : 

** Bat Diana lives! I gathered as much from 
the villain’s words as I came in the door. 
Where ie my dazling?” 

She had not heard the light footsteps that 
tole in alittle while before and paused behind 
her chair. Arthar Delamere had stulen out 
silensly and broken. the news to Diana. She 
had come in very quietly, and, at a sign from 
her grandfather, paused Lady Agatha's 
chair. Now she came forward, and.threw 
henself into. the-arms of the beaatifal 
firat- learned to love as & 


“Bue magson. is erg” anuonnocd the 
butler. 
Melville, glided jsoftly into the reom. 


husband. Agatha Lady c 
‘+ Yes,” she answered, while Rainsferth’s’| She tok the. hand.of hee old friend.sofdy io 


eyes fell uneasily before the hatred in the dark. 
= she flashed upon his face, ‘‘Harstele 
nay a they, fortune while i 

abroad. quarrelled 

office of the swindler, en ae =n 
eee er of the affice-then fabsi- 
py Riad <p oo Siler eerenr emery 

Bt ‘ . 


Baronet, gently, hi 
heart aching with ‘sympathy. for Agatha's 


BORKO WK 


‘Yes,’ she. said; ‘1; will: tel. yom how it; 
s 1 believed 


happened, Sie  Haxolds 
Villain’s plausible story, at first, as did others. 


I wens mad with the: horror and grief of is all Giseovered 


ad ten: 3 little derk-eyad daughter. was 
“Shen reasom returned. Lfound my: 


J 


told. me my baby was, dead. ) I 
left. to live. for, ge L remained vo 
years, paasive, listless, | ear my 
dark hair prematurely whitened with grief. 


wae, 
over it.in the. private. 


that ating to Géliver him up to jastice in the 
' e ‘ \ jasti ‘ 
= : — nt dawned 


| hess. . | 
" “Ht let spe. fohapen.qnag son tile 
while,” she, whispere 
At ‘the sound of Lady, Melvilfe’s voicee—the 
voice of her girlhood’s dearest. friend—Lady 
, broke into. passionate weeping. 

; aig 4 passively away, and Lady 
| Melville, Mré.. Delamere, L and the mai, 
Barbara, cared for her tenderly through the 

licurs t7lf morning, 
’ Arfliur Delaniere cante to therh onte'to say 
that’ the stirgeon thought well of thie Earl's 


is:| wound. It would cance him aitédious comfice- 
his.| mént, he feared, but with carefal' nursing he 


would almost ce: tainly récover. 
The thd other tren-servante had 
i Mr: Rainsforth im # locked ‘room, 


mornihg; ‘ but’ when they 

i , to their and:disn.ay, that the 
prisoner had J 

Grace lint dearmed ef the disastron: failare 


‘inmate of a lunatic asylum—consigned:teit | of the.attauspted murder, and knew that the 
for lifayby my tusbemd’s. murderer. They vend. had. coma | or og wears liberated her 
for long, : 
! Grace had become: Semeen S duting her 
triumphant year as Earl's granddaughter. 
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They were never seen or heard of again by any 
of those~whom they had eo-deeply and irre- 
parably ipjared. 

Grace's portrait was removed from the 
gallery, and wlovely one of'Diatiasoon occupied 
its plaees P 

Diana and every ore else was surprised that 
Arthur Delamere went away suddenly the day 
after Lady Agatha returned without tellmg 
apy one when he'would comeback, Tt was 
some unexpected news in a letter from his 
mother thet Brosght him back ina week. 

Mrs. Délamere told ‘im simply that Lady 
Agatha end the baroust had renewed their 
early trotl¥, and that, as soon as the Karl 
recovered from his wound, they woult be 
married, Ws not her dear Arthur glad to 
hear of the pleassnt emdiog of the baronet’s 
romantic love-story ? 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


No one kagw that Arthur was. coming back 
that lovely summer morning, so there was no 


conveyance to meet him. He walked from the 
station to Waverley Hall, 
Passing through the park he heard the sound 


of voices near the lake. He looked and saw 

Lady Agatha. walking with Sir Harold nuder 

the treea, and’ Lady Melville and Diana sitting 

- the banks ofthe lake. He went over to 
em. 

Dians was looking fresh and lovely in a cool, 
white @reas, with-a batch of white and red 
roses carelessly faatened in her belf. The 
sunshine shone detwn on her lovingly, the breéze 
caressed her dark Hair, with tander, viewless, 
fiogers, fifting the soft, careless locks from her 
fair low brow. 

Arthur never forgot how deliciously she 
started and blashed when he went up to her ro 
suddenly and calkd her name, 

“ Younanughty boy ! Where have you been?” 
ae Lady Melville, shaking a playful finger 
at him, 

“To Tondon—on the most pressing busi- 
ness,’ replied Arthur, unblashingty. i 

He did not like to confess that he went away 
because he thought Diana was engeged to Sic 
Harold. 

“Letus go onthe lake and get some lilies,” 
he said & minate later. 

Arthur was deliberately selfish when he made 
the remark. He knew that Lady Melville had 
~ pers a oan of going on the water’in a small 

at. 

“ Diana may go,” she said, ashamed ‘to 
confess her w ees, ‘* Tthink T would rather 
walk with Harold and Agatha, 1: looks too 
sr the water.” 4 

e went away jost as Arthur had expected. 
she woald do, He and Diana. went out te the 
lake alone. ; 

“*T wonld not tell Lady Melville why I went 
away, Di ” he seid, ‘‘ but I will tell yon. 
I was jealous of Sir Harold. T thought that 
you were engaged to him.” : 

She I him in wouder, and then she 
laughed Merrily. : ; 


‘* How, str 1” she said. “Inever thon 
of' such N things Mr. Delamere. Harolt is 
to marry ma,” ree 
_ “So my mother wrote nie,""hesaid. * That 
pi camie ‘back: I was wild to see you, 
g Ps 

Diana’ aif not. answer, She was looking 
down, at “wat trailing the tips of her 
white fingers throug’ ihe Hoe ing Waves, 

Me Diava, you know already how déarly I love 
you,” Arthur went-on, half. Pleadings, 

arch glance from 


Diana * Tim a brigh 
her spaking ozo, ghe aia ot now how, 


unconscious heart shone 
— [coy . 

‘ Yon have saved my life onee—I hayeraved 
yours twigs,” he anid” * Does it not realty 
Seem as. if we ought to helong to each other ? 
simpltedty that gonmed fo belong to er Prank, 

amed to, g. r frank, | 
Sweet nature bo perfectly, and Arthur realized | 





with @ thrill of rapture so Keen it was almost 


pain, that:his beautifal, brave Diana was all 
his own. 

After a long while they remembered that 
there were some other people ia the world 
besides themselves, and they returned to the 
shore. Arthor went straight to Lady Agatha. 

“I want to ask you the greatest faveur in 


‘the world,’ he said. ‘WP you give me 


Diana?” 

Lady Agatha looke@'at him, startikd, The 
quick t to‘her dark eyes. She 
looked at’him, half vexed. 

“So soon?” she said. ‘ Why, I have only 
jast found her nvyself.” 

mn Diana crimson, end slipped 
her Kand caressisgly through her motver’s 
arm. 
“ Mamma,’ she said; “do not be angry with 
Arthur. It is all my fault. I allowed him to 
ask you. I thought as Sir Harold had taken 
you from me——” ; 

She stopped just there, for every one was 


Dg. 

Lady Agatha coloured vividly, then said 
resignedly : 

“T see howitis. Youmsy take her, Arthar.” 

“You brought roses from the lake instead of 
lilies,” Lady Melville said, mitchievously, to 
Diana, as she kissed her glowing cheek. 

Then they went to the Earl in his large, airy 
chamber, where his wound still confined him, 
The ladies all-took turns in amusing bim. 
Mrs. Delamere was reading to him now, while 
Barbara fanned him. 

“My lord,” said Arthur, demmurely. ‘‘I 
havechanged my mind. 1am williag tomarry 
your granddaughter.” 

The warm, white face of the of? man flashed 
with pleasure. Hesaid, quickly : . 

“I am very glad tohear it, Arthne. You 
have given me the desire of my heart.” 

‘And mine,” said Mrs. Delamere, giving 
Diana a yery motherly kiss. 

7 * * 7. 

The Earl lived several years. longer—long 
enough to see Lady Agatha and,Diana both 
married ; then one. quiet. gammer evening they 
found him sitting in his chair with. a calm, 
happy smile on his lips like one dreaming— in 
his. al. slamber his sanl had.gone away 
from him to.the Better 

Diana. avery noble.and beantifal wife 
tothe new Earl.of Waverley. She was very 
happy and blessed in the love of her devoted 
hnsband, When.a little sén.came to her, she 
called him Reginald, in tender memory of ber 
own young father, who had died before she 
was born. 

Lady. Agatha was very fond of her little 
grandson. Everyone remarked her devotion 
to. the child, but, no one guessed how many 
hours she spent alone with the little one, fondly 
tracing; in. bis infantile features, fancied 
resembianees to-her first husband. Diana was 
wholly like her mother, but, Diana’s son grew 
very like. the pictared face of the handsome 
young man in the. pearl-studded locket Lady 
A wore slways, on her, breast, She 
looked. at the-pieture often—she kissed it when 
it. had first. been, given back to.her by Diana. 
Siz Elazold was net jealous of her love for the 
dead. He loved her with the, devotion of a. 
lifetime, and she made him, very BSPPY: but. 
he-kn aw, for she had told him so. very frankly 
and gently before she had given. herself to him, 
thet belf her heast. was buried in Reginald 
Raineforth’s grave. 

[tHe eND.] 








Tirrrst Prorre i tax Wortv.—In the 
north-eastern pars of Terra del Fuego the 
Ua people who in y frequently with 
the” more’: s (as they are 
called by the Englistt missiodaries) are the 
tallest “race ox elebe, according’ to the 
ree ontet “Wp ibe Mondotey-ot Bebancet, Paris, 
presented ° 7 8, ' 
oe Ffalm. Tn ‘stick and speech this 

people sppear closely related to the Pa- 
tagonians of the Continent. 





THE “PLUCKY” MAN. 


-_—_— 


‘<Pluck”’ is a slang term (saysarecens write:), 
but everyore kaows what it means. The ideas 
is employed ito communicate isthat.of courage, 
with: this difference that, whereas a man may 
ba,.as/it were, passively or stolidly courageous, 
he must be active if he beptucky. Of course, 
there cannot be any ety mological right or wrong 
im the matter of siguificanes with regard to 
suck a wordas “ plack;” bat this is what we 
understand and what we bclieveto begenerally 
understood by it. 

Phe. purpose of the faw remarks we have t> 
offer ia, briefly, to show that pluck is the bess 
of ali possible qualities of mind with which to 
carry-on the basiness of life daring the yearou 
which we have just entered. 

A man with pluck enough to: stand up boldly 
befare the illa of life will generally succeed ia 
overcoming them, partly. becanse he does face 
them, and partly beeause. the possession of we 
mueh courage as this boldness implies involves 
not merely a stoat heart, but @ resolate will. 

The man of plack has nothing whatever in 


| common with that monster of misery, the 


‘resigned’? and ‘* patiently enduring” crea: 
tare who goes through life bearing troable and 
showing the sort«f fortitude: in the hour of 
affliction whieh consists in “ bowing the beaa 
tothe rod,” and accepting the ‘buffets of For- 
twee as if forsooth they were “trials sent to 
chasten.”’ 

A truce to such pitifal and claptrap pre- 
tences, There ismo more ecntemptible char- 
aeter than thaf of the half-sallen and ever 
sighing “‘ tried:one,” unless it be the queruloay 
cemplainer whose: whole life is a prolonged 
lamentation, aud who makes a show of his 
sorrows and trades on ‘the compassion ex- 
terted by his: brokenheartedness, as the meau 
beggar impeses on the maudlin sentiment of » 
‘ind aad charitable public” white he ex 
poses his withered limbs, or his intentionally 
induced contortions er deformities and hie 
aelf-inflicted wounds. It ie a paltry spira 
thet simply brooks the ills of life, without 
daring to defy, and striving to defent the foes 
of peace and happiness. 

True plack exuits in danger, glories in diffi- 
culty, and finde its opportunity in the sur- 
mountiog of obstacles and the triumph over 
enemies. Nothing is gained by entemng upon 
a. struggle with adversity.in the mere thought 
of passive endurance, [If the victory is to be 
won, if mast be senght in am endeavour: to 
sabdite: all that oppeses, and. to compel the: 
8 of-dife te conform to the bidding 
ofthe wih The question between mam and 
his cireumstanctes is, ‘‘ Who shall be master?” 
If man is to be the creature cf circumstances, 
he muat needs bethe toy of their capriee; ‘bu’ 
he should betheir master, and vot only will: 
he be presperons, bat at peace. Plack makes 
this supremacy:of the human: will its- object, 
and as the purpose is. realized the carmestaess 
of truecourage earns its reward. 

Pluck is not‘a my Ise ee Tt 
realizes the strengt e enemy it proposes 
to vanquish. It on & reasonable-and, 
as'far as may be, accurate estimate of the costs 
of the ‘in which itis about toen, ‘ 
Manz & man is Brave in an emergency “ on the 
spar of the-moment,” but cannot coolly face 
danger. Pluck looks ahead, and lays itepians 
carefully, sagaciously, and with evesy precan- 
tion. the thresholi#-of' another year we 
must all Kbow and feel, if'we pause te think of 
the matter, thet many bre perplexities and 
disappointments He b us. We cannot 
choose, hut must encounter them if we live, 
unless we are content to be borne helpleasly 
along, and tossed abort and ‘troubled by'the 
storms of ilfortune, without 
meking. attempt to:hreast thie wave or stem 
rap A he state of' mind which most‘ befits 
that sélf-respect’which is planted within vs as 
a safeguard and, indeed, the only one. worthy 
ofour manhood—does rrot in the least degree 
eavour of indifference fo thefrown of advereity 
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but is resolute to conquer rather than ready to 
submit. 

No man who is true to his nature will allow 
himself to be dauntéd by the difficalty of 
diving. Of course, life is a toil; unquestion- 
‘bly, it will be hard work to live. We have— 
‘most of us, at least—seen enough of the world, 
nd experienced the effort of a laborious exist- 
ence, so as to be well assured that we shall not 
find our path through the new year carpeted 
with mo:s and strewn with roses ; but this 
-does not dismay us. Thesoldier is not scared 
by the prospect of meeting his enemy ; on the 
-contrar y, he is eager for the fray, because then 
he will have the opportunity of showing his 
prowess in high deeds of valour. This is pre- 
cisely the frame of mind in which we ought to 
‘enter upon the new year. 

Withoat.plack no man can be either happy 
or useful. e ought, one and all of us, to be 
fearless in our heart of hearts and boldly 
adventurous ia the path of duty. A guilty 
consciousness is the secret of terror— con- 
science makes cowards of us all.” If we 
spend our strength in seeking the gratification 
of our own present passions and impulses, we 
make self our obj-ct, and the care of self is 
sure to be a heavy and grievous burden. He 
that is ever trying to save his life, in a moral 
sense, loses it; he who serves self has a tyrant 
for his master. By thinking of self inseasibly 
we tax ourselves with a care that was never 
intended to occupy and worry us. Only the 
unselfish kaow what it is to be really free and 
happy. 

If a man charges himself with the safe con- 
duct of some pampered favourite over a diffi- 
fficult country, he will soon find that his hands 
are too fall of trouble to be of any proper use 
tohim. So itis witi the man who spends 
his energy in trying to “take care of 
himself,” ‘‘to do well for himself” and 
to “enjoy himself” as the silly phrases 
run. He must needs be fearful and hesitating 
who has taken such a burden on his shoulders. 
The man of true pluck thinks nothing of self. 
His heart is steadfastly set to do his duty, and 
in the honest and earnest pursuit of this law., 
ful enterprise he wins honour, keeps a good 
pr and none shall or can make him 
afraid. 








Opovurs.—A knowledge of perfumes reaches 
to remote antiquity. The Jews made use of 
them in the time of Moses. They were used 
by the Greeks in the time of the wise but 
rigorous Solon. Their use was carried to 
excess by the Romans; and finally, in our 
times, they appear to have arrived at their 
atmost perfection and delicacy. It has been 
reserved also for the preseut day to use them 
in the greatest profasion. But if the perfames 
that are every where found and can be extracted 
by certain means, may be used with safety, 
this cannot be said in every case of the odours 
that are naturally exhaled by flowers, leaves 
or fruits. Toeir action on the economy in a 
limited space, and especially daring the night 
in a closed chamber, deserves to be noticed. 
{t manifests itself by serious disorder, head- 
ache, syncope, and even by asphxia if their 
action is prolonged. In nervous persons numb- 
ness may occur in all the members, convul- 
sions and los of voice, but in general only a 
state of somnolence, accompanied by retarda- 
tion of the action of the heart. This state is 
often associated with well-marked dimness of 
vision. Among the flowers that are most 
deleterious are the lily, hyacinth, narciesus, 
crocus, row, carnation, honeysuckle, jessamine, 
violet, elder, etc. In addition to the danger 
caused by their smell should be mentioned 
their action on the air. During the night 
flowers actively produce carbonic acid, which 
is injarious to health. Magendie even cites a 
case of death caused by a large bouq ret of 
lilies which the sufferer, a previously healthy 
woman, bad slept with PF her bedroom. 
Among the more dangerous plants may bs 
mentioned the walnut, bay-tree, and hemp. 
Toe action of these is well-known, the latter 
producing a sort of drunkenness, 





“NOT HIS WIFE!” 


a , nn 


OHAPTER I. 

A tone stre‘ch of yellow sands, moist and 
damp as the receding sea, dashed over ani off 
them ; a lurid sunset light beaming weird red 
and bronze rays over the restless ocean, and 
toaching with strange, unnataral gleam « dis- 
tant sail that Evelyn Grant was watchiog as 
she stood, motionless as a statue, against the 
horizon. 

The brisk wind was tossing her hair all 
about her face ; a face that was pure as ivory 
and as delicate and high- bred? with its thought- 
ful, wistful brown eyes and splendidiy-curved 
lips that expressed such firm strength and 
resolution. 

She bad been standing there some time, 
looking almost like some gloomy statue in her 
plain black dress, and Royston Forbes, a little 
distant from her, with his arms crossed, and a 
smile that was not pleasant to see on his dark, 
handsome face, had stood watching her, and 
she all unconscious of his espivunage until, after 
a while, with a sobbing sort of sigh, she turned 
away from the restless sea. 

A little look of surprise flashed from her 
grave, brown eyes as he bowed and came near 
her. 
“TI had no idea you were here, Mr. Forbes.” 

He showed handsome teeth behind his droop- 
ing black moustache as he auswered her. 

“ Certainly you could have no idea, when, 
for at least forty minutes, you have not taken 
your eyes off the water. Shall I confess to my 
curiosity as to the nature of your thoughts?” 

He had a fascinating way of speaking ; 
easy, off-band way that many women had be 
in admiring raptares over, and because this 
grave-eyed girl with the bronzs brown hair and 
thé pure ivory complexion, and the lissom, 
haughty carriage had been the first who did 
not admire it, the first who did not at once 
sarrender to his charm of manner, and show 
herself infatuated with his subtle, graceful 
flattery—because of these facts Royston Furbes 
had sworn, in his pique, that he would subja- 
gate her. 

And it rather pleased him, rather occasioned 
him pleasant excitement—and that was why 
the quiet smile that had been on his face was 
not good to see, as he stood watching her 
graceful repose of manner, for, with the anti- 
cipation, the delightfal excitement at the self- 
imposed task on hand, had come a cruel 
determination, that, if not by fair means, he 
would win by foal. 

Evelyn raised her brows in just the merest 
expression of hauteur. 

“ Whatever my thoughts were cannot pos- 
sibly be a matter of interest to you, Mr. 
For It is time I was at home, and your 
hotel is just the opposite direction from the way 
I go. Good afternoon.’ 

Her cool dismissal of him, and her equally 
frigid little nod were not at all what he ia- 
tended, not at all what he was going to allow. 

He looked at the girl with quickened pulses 
throbbing, for her evident antagonism to him 
was making him think at times that of all wo- 
men he evor had seen this was: the fairest, 
mst desirable to him. 

Now, her disrelish for his society piqued him 
afresh. Who was she that she took no pains 
to hide her disregard of him, who was courted 
and petted and idolized in the exclusive circles 
of aristocratic society he frequented? Who 
was she—this girl who lived in a mean little 
cottage in the village, with bardly the second 
dress to her back—this priocess-like creatare 
with her statuesque beauty, for all—that she 
chose to play. the lady with him, Royston 
Forbes, of the Grange, héir to vast estates, and 
admitted to be a ‘‘ portent darling.” 

His black eyes flashed as Evelyn made a 
little sweeping gestare of dismissal, 

“If you please, Miss Evelyn, I came down 
from the hotel for the purpose of seeing you 
and haviog a talk with yoa, and I have not 

he slightest intention of submitting to such 


cavalier treatment, I do not think I shall 
hurt you by escorting you home—I am going 
to do it, too.” 

His quiet, masterfal tones, his perfect cour- 
o of manner; somehow impressed Evelyn, 
and she involuntary formed a sudden better 
impression of him. 

**Of course I cannot prevent your walking 
with me as far as you choose, Frankly, I 
much prefer my own society.” 

He la . 

“Frankly, [admire and indorse your good 

MissEvelyn. Since you have no hesita- 
tion in being so outspoken, why should I have? 
Tell me, what is the reason you so persistently 
despise me?” 

She glanced a little angrily at him. 

wt ~— you? Thatis a mistake on your 

t. Ihave not given yoa safficient attention 
in thought or person to arrive at any decision 
whatever.” 

He winced under her sharp thrast. 

** What have I ever done to be so obnoxious 
to you, then? You know as well as I do that 
you positively hate me, and naturally a fellow 
— to know the why and wherefore of such 

ings.” 

Evelyn walked on, not as much as answer- 
ing his eager, rapid words. As he had said, 
she did positively hate him, although for the 
life of her she could not have told why. 

* Because, if would let me, Miss Evelyn, 
I would so gladly be your friend—a real, sub- 
stantial friend. Don’t imagine I do not know 

out cirgamstances, and your ambitions. I 

ow you have a hard time to get along, and 
that you are a brave, uncomplaining, noble 
girl. Ikoow your dearest ambition is to study 
the beautiful art you passionately love, and for 
which you p2sseas sush promising talent. 
Miss Evelyn, for a year you have dreamed of 
and hoped and prayed for she day to come 
when you might have an opportunity given 
you, not only to pursue our art career but to 
maintain yourself in a congenis) manner.” 

Evelyn had listened, at first in cold astonish- 
ment, then hot indigoation, then in breathless 
surprise at the accurate knowledge of herself 
this man ppssessed. 

As he ceased speakiug, a wave of warm 
scarlet flooded her face. 

“I don’t know whether I am to be angry or 
amused at you, Mr, Forbes, This I do know, 
you have taken an unwarrantable liberty in 
ascertaining anything whatever you have 
learned of me. As to your offer of friendship, 
perbapsIshouldthank you. Yes. Ido thank 
yous bat gealipe it.” ra am 

e smiled again as he began again: 

“Yes? Then if I tell you that the grand 
opportunity has come to you at last, that, 
partly through me, partly through Mies 
Glenlson, who also has heard of you, permission 
has been granted for you to copy the pictures 
in the Glenlyon gallery, with the privilege of 
selling them ?”’ 

ak a one wnat news be yee » 

arting, bat he was hardly prepared for the 
S ahen look of suppressed excitement and in- 
tense joy that came to her face that blanched 
to deathly paleness. 

To orpy from the ce Glenlyon collectisn 
—it truly had been chief ambition of her 
weary, monotonous young life; and now, at 
once, to hear that the way was open before 
her ! 

It was little wonder that her feelings mir- 
rored themselves in her face for a moment as 
she tried to fally realize all he had said, Then 
her habitaal hauteur came surging over her 

ain. 

. If it is true that Miss Glenlyon has con- 
sented to do me such a kindress, [ am more 
glad than I can say. If itis true that you 
have in anyway helped to bring if aboas, I 
thank you.’”’ 

They had reached her humble little home 
by this time—a little one-and-a-half-storied 
cottage, where old-fashioned roses and frag- 
rant honeysuckle climbed in a profasion of 





sweetness and beauty to the top of the 
hatched roof—a plain, poor, picturesque little 
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ai 
home, where Evelyn lodged winter and sam- 
mer, while she just made her living as village 
gchool-teacher. 

Mr. Royston stopped a minute at the little, 
low door, marvelling at the girl’s wonderful 
pride and self- ssion and reticence. 

“ Then I may tell Miss Glenlyon it is accept- 
able to you, Mies Grant? I may flatter my- 
self I bave at least earned a little of your 
kindness?” s 

She looked at him with all her soul in her 
eyes—& glance that thrilled him to the very 
heart’s’core. } j 

“If Miss Glenlyon chooses, she will notify 
me as she pleases. Bat, Mr. Forbes, please 
unde , once for all, that between you, 
rich, @ member of a social world of which I 
know nothing, cenit bo renga pee school- 
mistress, there is never can be, never shall 
be, a in common,” 

And then Evelyn bowed and went in, and as 
Royston walked back to- the hotel, he vowed 
that never had woman pleased, or piqued, or 
fascinated him as this strange girl had done, 
with hericy ty and exquisite reserve. 

“ By Jove, I'll win her yet! Glenlyon and 
I are friends, and we'll see who wins the race, 
my Lady Evelyn orl!” 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was a magnificent old place—Glenlyon 
Chase, with its wide-spreading grounds, diver- 
sified into hill and vale, sunny lawns and 
densely-shaded groves ; with its flashing foun- 
tains sending their cool spray high in air, 
its rippling lakelets, its gleaming statuary, its 
picturesque summer-houses, its rare shrabbery 
and magnificent flowering planta. 

Inside it seemed more like the realization of 
au inspired dream of an artist than anything 
permanent and enduring, so exquisite was 
everything from dome to foundation; and 
Evelyn Grant held her breath in a very pain 
of ecstasy and iration as she caught the 
first glimpse of ite marble walls, its clinging 
vines, its -draped, gay-awninged windows. 

She had been there a month now, revellin 
among the beauties of the — old place, an 
living almost a charmed life among the rare 
and costly pictures of the gallery which was 
80 justly yelled the in of Glenlyon Chase. 

She had worked faithfully and well, alone 
almost, for the family was away, and only the 
servants were occupying the place. 

She worked faithfully and well—until Sidney 
Glenlyon came home one day on a flying visit. 
It was no wonder she instantly admired him 
—no woman had ever looked at him without 
doing so; and this womanly-hearted beauty- 
appreciating girl-heroine of mine was not to be 
an exception. 

Then, from mutual admiration on each side, 
there grew an acquaintance, then a friendship, 
and then a positive interest between the two. 

Mr. Glenlyon’s visits were very pet ter 
repeated and always prolonged—and then 
Evelyn discovered that the handsome, echo- 
larly, fascinating owner of Glenlyon Chase had 
won her love—her whole young hesrt. 

It was at once a mortification, a pain and 
a sweetness to her that she loved him. A mor- 
tification, becaese never in direct words had he 
sought to woo her, although she well enough 
knew the meaning of his respectfully-ardent 
glances, his low, caressing tones, his general 
tender manner. It was a source of pain, for 
she knew she never could be a fitting match for 
him—she, nobody; he, Glenlyon, of Glenlyon 
Chase. And yet, there was a sweetness about 
it, that a woman is obliged to feel when her 
whole heart has gone out in honest, though 
silent worship of the one beloved. 

At not very distant intervals Royston Forbes 
came on short calls to Glen!yon Chase, some- 
times alone, sometimes with Mr. Glenlyon, 
oftener with Miss Adelaide, who watched 
Evelyn’s artistic work with interest. 

Then, one day, like a sword thrust through 
her, when Mr. Glenlyon and h’; sister Ade- 

laide, and Forbes were all standing looking at 





an exquisite copy of a» Guido—Evelyn heard 
Royston Forbes say,— 

‘* By-the-bye, Glenlyon, what dv you think 
Mrs. Glenlyon will think of the improvements 
in the conservatory when she comes home ?”. 

For a second Evelyn’s hand seemed para- 
lyzed with sudden “orror. ‘‘ Mrs. Glenlyon!”’ 
And she, she, proud, haughty, panoplied with 
only her proper pride and reserve as her 
weapons to fight the world, had so fallen as to 
7 madly loved—another woman’s hus- 

and! 

‘* Mrs. Glenlyon!”’ And until that bitter 
moment of awful pain and jealousy, Evelyn 
never folly knew how entirely she loved him. 
Al ii pe et — - her pre somehow, and 

C) aide’s — reply. 

“ Oh, Gertrude wi rey ecstasies over any- 
thing Sidney has done. You know we look for 
her to day, Mr. Forbes?” 

Oaly Mr. Glenlyon said not a word, and 
Evelyn was wondering if he knew her h 
wondered in «a perfect agony of fear an 
shame, 

“He shall never, never imagine the trath,” 
she thought; “I will die first.” 

Awhile after Mr. Forbes and Adelaide went 
away, to take the train back to the seaside, and 
Sidney Glenlyon lingered in the painting-room 
where Evelyn sat, silent, stern, cold, wondering 
ey he stayed to torture her, thinking over 
and over again of those two words: “ Mrs, 
Glenlyon,” 

Then, so suddenly that it almost startled 
her, he game over to where she sat, and laid 
his hand on hers. 

“Evelyn! My darling, my darling ! I—” 

She checked the little ory of horror that 
came so naturally to her lips. Instead of 
uttering it she r her eyes, blazing with 
ra 


ge. 
“Sir! Remove your hand.” 
He instantly stepped back, his face as 
deathly pale as her own. 
“ What have I done that you should insult 


me, Miss Evelyn? Is it asin if I have mis- | 


taken you? I thought you loved me, as I loved 
you. Evelyn——” 

She had arisen, quietly, in her serene, 
queenly way. 

‘¢You have altogether been mistaken in your 
estimate of me. May I ask you to leave the 
room, as I wish to continue my work undis- 
turbed?” 

His blue eyes flashed s second, then he 
bowed his handsome head in courteous assent, 

**I will not trouble you again, Miss Grant,” 

And after he had gone, and Evelyn «ad 
heard the roll of his carriage-wheels grow 
fainter and fainter, she realized that, for her, 
happiness had come and gone, 

hile Royston Forbes, as he saw Mr. Glen- 
lyon’s pale face and stern, sad eyes smiled con- 
tentedly at the grand result of his own plans. 





CHAPTER IIL. 


Tue chill of late autumn was in the clear, 
sunshiny air; the woods. were bare and gaunt, 
the earth brown and sere—only old ocean 
flashed and sparkled asin the warm summer 
days when Royston Forbes and Evelyn Grant 
had walked along the strand. 

To-day, Evelyn Grant was there again, 
making a picturesque spot of colour in the 
sombre scene, with her bright scarlet shawl 
wrapped warmly about her, and the bird’s 
wing in her hat standing out clear and bright 
against the sky. 

She was thinking of that summer idyl—how 
blessed it was in its beginning, how carsed in 
its ending. 

She was thinking of a letter lying home in 
her desk, received that day from Royston 
Forbes, containing an offer af marriage—“ the 
firat offer he ever had made in his life, the only 
one he ever should make,” it said. 

He pleaded. his cause well; he told her hw 
he had loved her from the very first; he 
casually mentioned Mr. and Mrs. Glenlyon’s 
and Miss Adelaide's name in a way that was 
the sublimity of shrewdness—names that made 





the old pain renew its biting woe, that made 
Evelyn fly down to the restless, restfal sea 
with her burden of thought. 

To find herself face to face with Sidney as 
she turned to retrace her steps. 

For one second it was perfect rapture to 
kaow he was near her, to look upon his hand- 
some face that—Heaven help her—she loved 
for all. Then, the old horror rushed over her, 
and he saw the pain, the anguish, the pitiful 
indignation in her sweet face, and he inter- 
rupted her unspoken words almost fiercely. 

**T have come to learn why it is you hate 
me #0, Evelyn, Before Heaven, I know no 
reason why it should be so. I love you—I 
love you so, and I have come to you to make 
you tell me why you so suddenly ceased to 
care for me, for you did, you did.” 

Nees j was trembling so she could hardly 
8 ls 

‘*How can you ask? How dare you offer 
your—your—love to.me? How dare you 
_ such cowardly words to any woman? 

back to Mrs. Glenlyon and ask her what 
she thinks of it.” 

She was steeling herself with indignation 
now. He listenéd, his face agitated, fall of 
blank surprise. 

“Mrs.Glenlyon? Iam sure Mrs. Glenlyon’s 
sagen or disapproval is a matter of equal 
indifference to me, Do you take me to be a 
man who would permit my sister-in-law to de- 
termine my life’s happiness forme? Evelyn! 
for Heaven sake, me, why cannot you come 
to me?” 

The occan roared with a thousand awful 
thunders in her ears. 

Earth and sky seemed careering around her ; 
his sister-in-law —not—not—oh, Heaven—not 


his wife! 
Sidney saw the blanching of her cheeks, the 
swaying of her , and he caught her as 


she fell—as she w red a halting sentence 
before she fainted. 

“* Oh—I—do—love—you! ” 

Afterwaml it was ex ed; and when 
Royston Forbes received his congé, it was with 
the announcement of Evelyn’s engagement to 
Mr. Glenlyon. 

* Not that I can say one word of reproach to 
him, or I woald, But it was he, and only he, 
who tried and succeeded in giving me the im- 
pression you were married. Oh, my love, if 
you knew what I have suffered!” 

And with his arms close wrapped around 
her, and his eyes shining their eager love in her 
own, Evelyn felt that suffering could hardly 
come to her again. R.C. 








Have a System.—It is astonishing how much 
time people lose for want of system. A girl 
rises, Gdawdles about dressing, gets late for 
breakfast, and then the best part of the day is 
done. A young fellow has finished his work ; 
he idles about with a few frieads, and before 
he knows it, it is past nine o'clock, and the 
evening is practically wasted. Sat see 
of work can be crammed into a lifetime 
there is only organization and application. 
No matron or maid, sitting down, for instance, 
to make a knitted counterpane, could do the 
work at one sitting; but a quarter of an hour’s 
work every day would accomplish the whole 
task, long as it is, in a few weeks. 
minutes, too, have an odd trick of slipping 
away so swiftly that, if they are not caught, 
and applied toa good purpose, they are wasted 
in a manner which leaves ten years periodi- 
cally a blank. The young husbands who come 
home in the Sipe | and grow sulky because 
their wives are untidy, and the fireplace dirty 
with the day’s ashes, and who are told by their 
spouses that there has been ‘‘so much to do” 
that time “ tidying up” could not be found, 
may make sure that system is lacking some- 
where. The heaviest day’s work can be 
through, either by the fireside on the e's 
part, or out-of-doors on the husband’s side, if 
time is only taken by the forelock, everythin 


began early, and everything, too, systemati- ’ 


cally carried out. 
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FACETLA. 


“+ On whiat-complaint did your father die?” 

The jory found him guilty,’ was the amswer; } 

‘A Youxa wonrarwheo does not’ manage'her 
h's* with much skill wants te know~if? there ‘st ip 
a hein love? ‘Plegeis generdity. 


am id. aad to be the only man who never 
ized Ba wifé about ‘“theway.his mother | 
ir ‘to cook,” f 
War pregust e it-was mesusinoh Mas, ‘Banting. 
tom: who said sheweodld. not drink: beer'beoanse | 
itthad.se nvea yi settlementaimis. ; 
& Onrsr’ Stutr.—Obuntrythan (red bir 
pectin ferny jai Eat cut 2 
second seata. 1s.'; regeamrtte, 
2d Tony, ACR: 180" ‘syodtirie program rit 
Westeay. Term xoR THE Temporary ABER- 
nation.— “Gone a-dupking” id Whit théy say 
of'a fellow ih Arkeusas who goes ti odurt # | 
young women, 


A Frencn writer says: ‘I used to believe: 
that) womén: préfer ‘these whos: they thick 
haudiierhe: Mirnor b: .They Suton ibess whe 
thiok them handsome.” ; 


A vierro®’ ify the’ cotittry, seeing # v 
peasatt women dSsit oad ee cotfage 
agked a Tittle boy’ of’ ed severt years 

heppenedl' to be playiég near by 7. Hew oe hes 
watt, wo cant say; si” the ‘child, 
: but she ikast Be very of. Site has 

been here ever since I can ates ol - 


* Ar that,” continued a pe teller, pahoweass 

tall.” Ts are Kit ap??? £Be-toe eck | 
‘ u ’ 

a quiet listen Wn a Th 


hat do er] ts 
upaad pubinons abot baat 
been such, a-reliei ito your 


Tue wind is blowing hard ; ome Ne 
the top of the cmnibisaske tris! neighbéur: for a 
light; thcmeighbour!: hander to Himi®is, petty 
mateh-box, Adter two or three vain attempes’ 
tolight dre pipe, ther firatt passenger saya, wa cir: 
a free and-easy air: “ Excuse mej kital deat) 
thevt cthée tear foléswardh wilh make me: dee al) 
your matches.’ “Qh, thtt déasn'y matter; 
previdel yon »réetarm fe box,” rephes: the 
other; withograsd politensss. 

“May I have the honour to sondakt your 
dao t@ the shpper tablé 2” asked'a pobtety 
of & from thie country,, who 
was staying with some friendd lie was yisit- 
ing im-Austin, ‘“‘May you tater her ‘to’ sup- 
per?’ was the response...“ Why, yes, of 
course; and you can take me, too, That's 
whet we canis’ here for;” 


Tre.other day a gentleman arrivingin Paris 
at: the. ms railway station, gotinto a cab, 
apd. told the dtiver to carry, bim_to the Rue, 
Milten. After, a cortain time thecab arrived | 
at the. Rue Lord Byron, ‘'Whet is the 
ee asked the coachman. ‘The gentle- 

nase. lead’ out of the cab window, and 
, this is. not the Rue Milton!” 
“ “air” ’ the coachman, affer a slight 
‘that’s true, I’ve meds a mistake in 
the. Se poate ig 

FP prosan By” qnshltnatititeas: at the-din mer- 
tabli@’ the: ether day; ‘this is:theamoenst: afite- 
tienate:pia:l over-sdmc” “ Affedtionate» pied?’ 
crieth: ——— oe —— a 
landhadkye ‘‘ Yee,” te; “the mppsre 
lowen eruste-ere: 90 conféundett affection se: 


theamas” 


The Jeyerme Rerorren’ Acjsm.—“Good 
morning, childten,” seid a. saburban doctor, 
as lie met three or F thas’ litt¥e children on their | b 
way to sclinol ;; ‘*and how are rr thig morn- 

77 We ‘dtreen’t tel! you,” ’ this 

a boy of eigitt.—* Dare note teil met” 
efetaimned. the docfor., “And why not?”’— 
‘Cause papa said thet‘ last year tt cost-him' 





us how we were.” 


— mey bei driven, bas Gp _qesibtanpasx 


when it is is Ted. 


Drsarrnaniné *ROWAUTS+~TBhe melting snow. 


flakes. 
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Watcris the og ihe. of the thr 22. iitbibne 


— lag, physic, or 


yinity?' sae: Pe, 
wracticn, 


ib is easier fo preach, than fo. 


Warne wenen 


hea: haiz,.mma eget alemaatet tes eee } 


hangaithe 


wante to ebangs. 


Wuar word ee Bd ep aati accompanist P 


by motikeys? Jatk 


“Bes: | 


‘* Doctor.” said aati patient to bie 


‘*X rrve gold lady's bréastpim 7 is aavertiged é 


as. Jost.in a pep 

quity if she is #. 

willing to be eha 
Paorecnaranw : 


a physician, “ Lae ines 
can neither lay Oe Oo Ne « pert dov?,” 


Bxyrructr® from a: nk eee 
* Dear ee ask ih’ your’ 
You Henry+ I have Tiereto PON TE, ead’ ihre 
it with niemy then ie, } 


seed aT 


ct Dowltc likecyous- oman? 


a | Why: you: coulida’t ba ve ia. better! 
Brown: ** Phat jate wie to natin eon 


foumd@its’* 


Some people profess to lite deeds’ Berter ang 
porter. Of, as ex ¢ hob ut, he “deeds with- 


aoe chit deeds 
valid titles to. real 


Miss Horns hes 


dthese good 
Trithout words aay See thot give 
estate, , 


just fayoursd the-com 


the com peay 
with Be wes perfotmames: on the violin. 


Mies Edi to. her neighbour: ‘I de-se: }) 


admire the viol in! Your daughter plays,J. 
‘de. P 


@) suppose?” Mrs,’ 


* Well; 10'; 


*} Alieia.oan't play onthe vielian; bub, Lae ae 


beautifally on the bandeliges. Gou-know she }, 
was:twe whole months: dt-the Paris Obsewy a 


tort!’ 
‘*Grre me, your 


of Dstiall Devtarsed: 


tio do a thing that I have neyér-yettheen-able< 
Tac ‘tocksoutchis 


to. do i my life. 


” M. anu .Tac 


pocket-book, gave it to the robber, agavsailb+e: 
thao 


bing (“Now 


mie amy 


I ask what: you seek) hve dome 2’: 


| bandit looked at his vietimy coolly; and ivegiiety 


‘“*T should have worked !” 


Aptty QuoTrep,—Alice, a parson’s wide 
old daughter, iad been ai a af 


spend. She bo 


ta weak.to mo pee 
ee together while: sherwaled. home 


tald her. of thie f° fnpney? 
po her that sive had w her s nee, 
énding by quoting: « & fool and his money ara 
soon parted.” At fie: Senday-school which | 
Alite attended penis were ex ‘to recite 
an appropriate Versé on de pg theit money 


eoutributions, The girl-was.equal to the occa- 
sion, and when the.box reached her she stood 


bravely up in her 
fook 


Plece and stmounced : “A 


8 money are soo 


A Dore Story. Mite ‘Rosiilfe Rostleaf, who 
is Veattiful and rage was mohortiey = 


summer everir 
at Meg a 


with 
'@ moon was eine the boil. 


Silence had reigned for'some moments | 
when salie, who, as the Books-say ne, 
thousand miles away. from. 
cravat, looked up ite his Tike and’ 


sighed’: ‘“T must go in’at 
ten yet?” “No, dear, ” snid’he, locking &t His 


watch ; Sif. is ‘only ten minibar to” ten.” 
thad theieoek: eauldhit get anything: Hetween : A 


epft, restfnl 


ex 


over r 
Rosalie’s face at there word: and she said— | 


“Then we may stay here ten minutes” 
a ions hae Tea tee mea in Be | 


moon} 
serned.te a 
~ ‘from fo 
just as tt 


srt a * bioasad at toiled | 
cre Phen Pee | 


transa yale “plarted out“ Buti my 
pees ie oF He oF 86 res as prado 


Holtis* lost, 


awestest gitt wie side side of Cambeigepert 


norclock, Taft | 


Wars woalda’t + erushed, hopes?” fais & 
fon dress goods? 










f popalar.coloun 
A Wuaisrzr —Some malicious perdonenesert 
¥ that: the laters: “iii; B.," whietncare placed 
' after plrysivians’ naesds, mca tay 4 ae 
, Waar isthet’ invisih'6 yet 
‘ never ‘ ouf of Tee Ty wittéh i 
alwys ih visi 


“To indicate ¢ that 
m are sli 


mem 9 


ar 
ee oe they stwrted’on 


P We atkell s friénd’Wito 43 learned ia:the“ori- 
}, gin of social customs what was the 


to a foe 


the chances of in 


es 


* fast hee! 7 canisooken ; La ie Jaen 
tr | patent tak nos bes goalie d;,. slowly. 
swe: |! jadgment is not to be compared with ydurg.’ " 


‘*Waern;” askediastperintendeus, fixing his 


‘Pb weeks eam = rang mer og with » 
faltering: voices ahastied.”’ 


F , One of the good 


E know everything; 


‘“W een lie's leimg 
things told 


of Charles Kéngs- 
‘ley, as illustrative of Shoth his courage and 
r ¢haracter, is his frank-amd fearless answer to 
} «lady who came to him as though he wonld 


~gaked the question, 


“ Mr. Kingsley, will you tel:me what was the 


date of the first Pantie war?” ‘‘ No, madam,” 
‘hepanswered; ‘I, do net knew; sand. what is 
Laupvendid.kaow. ” 


more; 


|, Orteof yours is a 


ee names. “oaneve ie 
pen 


Tre bndlord of mvillage- tavern stoodat his 


“tiond Semer — that 


Seite bo, 00 steal 
every . a= S gamble, mi bane 
t ad ho idés you Mig Roert ine 


House of Commi 


» you Will excuse mie>’ 


« wet needn't oe ee too far, 
4h Judge. t ain't ctaina'to ee Bee member of*the 


Thase,— When, Verdi was putting the Inet 

ah fener te poe eal Fg Sing os in: his 

st a friend. was 
I gue athe alent Beh “ransicians and oritics. - 

He-was. petmitted to at the score, and rua 


fever the ‘‘anvil choras ’ on the pines. 
Tees do. a think of that?” Oe 
ash !”’ see A re coanois: 


Pearcabbed his hands an " Naw 


look.at this, and this,” he said ubbish 1” 
said the other, rolling. cig ci wet The com- 


| Pose re 


Pia dgone hi m with a burst of 


ou, mean ? asked theoritic. 


fy dear Weal ay cried ae, “T have been 


Lottes a ta 


, you T beg atret yt haya 
| you say assures 


pont n it I resolved to 


pie, the ever Techn ihe the sea ae great 
e pleased 


you, 
Pleased no one aot Phat 
me of suvceeis. In three 


months Jl Trovatore will he stng and roared 
and.whistled and barrel-organed all over Italy.” 


P AN mena rr RING: . 
He didn’t ement-ring to her 
——— |) because he was out 


So the first 
herthe next even: 








 hear-of your walk 


Mew of itt. 


left’ ear “and-shake: 
| rate. 


What's that 2” Hie- yelled an 
«That, sit, if the’ engegement*ritg—ard it 
ey tHe’ | wilt just the 


ha “and ‘thie’ épgaged 
sie did when he’ called on 


Stine him by the 
alont? ata painful 


“same way-everytime I 
nh with another git]. 
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SOCIETY. 


—w 
Her Majesty has been graciousiy’ pleased 
to forward: to: Captdin. Gerald F. Talbot; of 
Faulkbourn Hall, Witham, a landsomely 
tees hersetffrom the celebrated 
De i, DOW Ranging in the. gallery 
o t Windior Castle, 


The Queen’s, Book. arouses almost ae mach 
interestabroad agsat- home Berides the Itatian 
' and Branelt, editions - the. werk: ia’ being. put | 
into: Germew: by the» Gountess’ Hupkenriv 
Ballestreny; Mt. Siewers wilt: i ye it, for, 
Scandinavian readexs,; and, the Royal: ‘journal | 
will also be brought out in the, Tauchnitz series. 

Lan isi na: e istrieily observed: in: 
Paris aw of yere in fashionsbie citeles, but: 
society devotees ——— modify their gateties 
to-sdit thewesson: Thus insten’’ of: re ‘to 
the thé#trés and eivthg Tape balls, they fte- 


aon copoert and picture extifbitions, only | P’ 
bat Blgace young 


‘or thé beusfit’ of 
ea Sia tout saben receptions.for. pg ap vg 
whereseme literary yet givesa leetare | 
or @ recitation. eo and elaboraté 
costanres: ‘pub thigh! dresses are 
etiquette for the: eve (Poser inglsvsi 
must be Of asober t purple, or, brown, 

imamat only: peark: ormar 

soe ea cere 
pat tow 

the Lenten sermons of the: fusion: 

ia ge the day: ‘at: Nitre Dame— 

: Biwe oeleek: teas are im. 

great faveur,: oxretreshments:on 

the; Lote ray agen Aer mec pane. on am 


18}, & Ketthe:of: 
Serato? aes 
Pe om ~ AND Mrs, CLEATHER AND Masor-FOx" 
oe charming / dando at Aldersiict on’ tlie 
fe 
Sie 


Soa eon the: ame ad toRowing, 


Tiot 


erseeomret ‘ertmason: 
= ‘coe ca mise being em Fh 
» mB 


“i atts 
Silene ey ea yee ee 


— 
were very: well be yee 

Mras, ; Boot; 
fini ta nosed banaomely 


ae 
tor, 
sion io, 2, Murie Stuart} ® 
of hidek velvet. andy 


Pao 
carried out by’ Mits 


orang at Molng = nh wena he, ‘the: 
cronpier. a this 
Hargreaves wore. a Jiandsome | 
‘aie pak ae uaber ob 'thw 
fulf’sKirtt of riety P” gat the: 
same, ana the ncost exquisite ald’ 
lace, Mediei:collen erabroidered. with -pearls,., 
and Hate poudrs ‘Phe character of Diane was: 
well sustained by Mrs. Chennock in a robe of” 
white eatin, a leopard skin hung from the 
the ladies alaobed ta shed para skin sad tho 
the latter copa 
formenesamied inthe hand,. 

Miss Jur1a Norton, of Bath, at her wedding 
with ME: J, Gebbie of Nether field, Strathavon, 
N.B., wore waite mee a og Fecal 
long train, the front, trimmed w russe!s 
lace, and | “dite, combed with pearls; 
wreath of orange blossoms and Jong tulle veil ; 
her ornaments consisted of pendant and ear- 
rings of pearia:and-diamonds, the git af tae 
bridegroom, atid! she cartiad-a bouquet; She 
— received at the west door of the church 

by ‘fetr } prigesmaids,..vehe:-were> dressed in 
ae broché satin and nan’s veiling, taller 


’ 1. 
pach, sare 2 eel pene we Niele teil 





hy. 3 
were the gifts of the lier roen 





STATISTICS, 

frre. Prarrs:—The place-now being taken 
by steel plates. in British manufac: 
tures is! shows by the: fact:that; whereas in 
1879 the steel-built’ vessela’ om the Clyié 
amounted to only 18,0C0 tons,in 1882 they 
reacted 108/254, ard’ in 2883, 129; 651, out of a 
total of 420,000-tona,, 


Tur Ganman:Anuy: —The greatest-navrerica 
strength of the Germar Army in the: late-war’ 
with France never exceeded 1,400,000 men ; 
buts -writer'in-a reoets onmber of the Fort. 
nightly Review declazes. in. a. fiitune, war 
500,000 more, soldiers could be sent into the 
field. Heestimates; thab Germany canalmoss. 
immediately, mobilige, an: aaney: of: 
officials; and 300,000 horses; for ‘which number 
all clothes, armaments, outfits, carts, &c., are 
rovided: in peace time, avd Held’ in readiness 
in the tent. garrisons. To the. mobilized: 
army woukihave tobe: added. the surplas-efo 
drilled: reserve’ and nyvilitiamen, numbering’ 
150, 000'mnen’;' the -depot* reserves of the first- 





| 


class numbering, 220,000 men; one contingent | 


of recrnits, one-year. volunteers, volunteers , 


under 20 yeass, and; 10.contiugents.of Land | 


strum, whieh: make up’ a: grand: total: of” 
2,830,000 trained.men, commaudtd' by officers . 
who have fongbt.seme:of.. the..greatest.. battles 
oft the. century,.and!:have: never turned their 
backs upon the enemy. 





GENS. 

Tum, power to de.gnéat things gen erally arises: 
from the willingness to do small things; 

Nerang helps you so:mueh..to feel content 
as the taking of. what share: may, from the 
nature cf the. thing, be possible tp you, 

Forcet injuries aud. remember benefits:; if 
you grant'w favour, forgetit; if you receive one, 
remember. it. 


Nornine bat frapkt intercourse with:indepen-— 


dent minds; n bef discussion on equal 


nothing’ 
terms, will keep athinken intellectually humbie | 


and conscious of fallibility. 
Ir is harder to avoid a ae to gain 
applause:; for this may he dane one great 
or wise action.in.an. age, bit to escape oensare: 
men: must pasa‘his whole-life without saying 
or deing one'il} or foolielr thing, 





GOUSHAOLD PRRASURES, 


rice, put it into a saucepan with a Lg of 
batter, add as,much.tomato sauge. as.the rice 
will absoth; and: plenty of-grated Parmesan 
cheese; ntix well, and’ keep-stirring ‘onthe fire: 
till quite-Hot.. Serve piled upon:a dish. 

OysTERS Scattorep.—Parboil two: dozen 
oysters in ‘own liquor, beard: them and 
cutthem ir half; Buttersome scallop shells; 
filltherm with a mixture of Half’ crambs 
and half oysters, adding. papper and salt to. 
taste; andra efnatmeg. ‘Strain the liquor, 
and divide it’ between aoa Verve of seaHop 
shells you have, putiar piece: er-in each 
shell; a féw drops’ of"lemom juice, and ‘cover up 
with bread arambs, pressing down-thacontenta 
oteachshel. Rutinte.a very brick. oven till. 
the-tep ‘is well browned. 

Broater. Tosst.—Parboil three or four 
peep” foe at cman pi the skin tb 

easily; remave. ity, and, take ont. the 

an im filtets (lourteeach feb). Have some: 
slides of welf-buttered toast ofa 
shape to the fillets, lay one fillet on each, and 
trina’ thenr: ell: to same, size, Rab "each 
i ee over. with, some see a ae slight, 
dita: of: en: eanerands bisuls y pat 
thent in the-even to on re wilaecnve: 
The ree ought tobe 


A wd balms put on each piese of. tonaé. 


proportionate | 


ous. piece’ | 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tue longest line of fence in the world is now 
boilt; extending fron the’ Indian Perri- 
tory west’ across tite Texts Penliundfé and 
thirty: five nriles into Mexieo! Tus comte is i 
ee — of Conadian Hiver, amd it is’ over 200 
miles long, Its purpose is to stop the drift of 
the Northera cattle, - 
A Migryine Canpnvan,—Aproposiot leo tves: 
a can tele ber who sre coritempliting ‘matri- 
be glad to” leatn ‘that’ théte-are 


thisiy dayw inthe year on. which it is ee 


sidered. unlucky: to menxry, according to. 
authority of » manuscript which aes 
fromthe fi century. These dmys- are 
J —_ one, two, four; five; sever, ten, fife 
dbrusry. aix,, seveu,, eighteen ; March 
bas, “pix, eight; April six, eleven; May five, 
ihe seven ; June seven, fifteen,;.July five, 
3; September six, seVeD:; Qetober: six; 
Remeger fifteen, ‘sixteen ; ener ere 
sixteen, seventeen. “1h will be seen t Jann 
ary is the worst month and October-tha. best 
for marriages, Perhaps this superstition aroge 
from: the fact.that in.olden.days, as well asin. 
modern days, Octeber was the:loveliesti month, 
in the year-—tite season, of plerity, harvesting 
and merry-m#king. 

Art Homz.—Don’t entirely hanich-politeness 

a We do not advacate an. 
tte:so rigid-as*to be burdensome. Yetit: 

m1 be the. means; of ‘teaching politeness to 
children. Those. who. have an. instinctive 
pobiteness-exsily-fah in-with the-rules of etir 
quette. Bat all have vot this instinct. “Some 
ure eareless;‘rude, sélfish,ineonsiderate. These 
meter ae Td byt Remy fid rot’ Mc gg 
on len. d&-good° order. or La grag 
mnuet beinstille@ ‘moze: by, example cereals 
cept, Aud. where: ieemies are. carefu 
Pagid agr need. ype y itéii 
is.. naturally. sad, ita. 
speedily learned. Therefore; ait deference 
that would be,shown.in public society should 

mack intercourse.at.. home. And. it ene 
and wife are courteous, ciiildren 
practice’ it, * Bisanmpla io the great ~ eee 
this, lipe.. 

A New Use For’ Eeos.— isfamiliar 
with the valas of the yolk of an egg as a. hair 
wash, but pag aug may not be aware of its 
vintue in cleth;, cleansing, Beaten. up : with 


| aleolel, eamdecologn; orether, like ox gall,. 


| it’ Keeps, better‘ and is more ‘powerftl ;"or in 
| simpler cages, it may: bs.used alone, or merely 


| muiaedsogy wath | water, to be mbbed.on with 


' flannel, for removing from coloured materials: 


| the stains.of 
Sivodny Rice: —Tikix sortie, plisthly: boitka:’ “eee Prepeeat 





muad,.or.of.coffee and, checolate, 

with mak: Lids freqnently-apr 
pied to:velvet' collars! and cuffs; &0;, andi proves 
a cleanser, as well as aspatextractor, When it 
has.done.ita;work it:is, washed off with. soap, 
and! the materia thoroughty. rinsed inh pare 
water, Hgg’ has’ a specially’ good’ efffet on 
thase. annoying, patches cf wheob gresmse: be- 
longing: to the compound. class: of stems, 26- 
they represent ‘a, mixture of stale grease, irom 
and other substances, 

Poermc Tam QvErsrron: me: Dynor..—Pyrolean 
nrsidéus-ars by‘old cystonrrpared ‘the necessity 
of. giving tonguetoficir Ay ort? Noz”. The 
fires! timte: & YORDE WIAA PRY fe-Visid: BB - an 
avowed suitor he’ vrings: with him abet. of 
wine, of which he pours ont a.g}ges and: offers 
it.torthe. object of his.aifections.... Ip. any.case. 
ple will not-retuse it:point biank—that would: 
be‘ teo gross an-inenit; buf‘ should the wooer: 
not. ba agreeable. to: hen, or. his, dedHiration. 


come a:little-too prematurely, she declines the- 


ely; 

proffered wine, pleading that'ittovke sour, or 
that wine dikagrees with her; or any othier:ex- 
cuse. that, feminioeingenuiby may, anggest. If 
she likes'the lad; ana: is- saumhaee to owning it, 
she-ew og See taliing’ cate not‘to spilt 
any.of ifthe. does.so, or the glass. 
or bottle bet treken, it igy AB: unhappy ORGH. 
«They have spilt’ the wine between them,’” 


isay.the peasants wien :the marriage turne. out ‘ 


| badly. 


x = she 
: YAP 00 Was Vier ELTON . 
= =F 2 } ra polstecs 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cortent.—We are unable to tell what your German 
gold piece is from the meagre description you give. 


D. F.—We would not advise you to make any effoxt 
to retain this frivolous beau. Divest your attention 
from him. Invite other company. 


L. C. R.—Probably the gentleman will consent to 
wait until you~are older. Do not break off your 
and ey your parents without good 

reason, Your mother is your best friend and adviser. 


G. C. M.—You can only await for your admirer to 
You are too young yet to m2 All true 
lovers are jealous. It is a good sign. ou should 
endeavour to be as agreeable and charming as possible 
at all times. 


Ete F.—Not unless. your parents knew all about it, 
and a ed of the corre:pondenee. A gir’ shou'd 
not allow herself to be led into a secret correspondence 
with a strangs man by a thoughtless companion. Great 
harm might come of it. 

G. R. S.—If the young lady you wish to inquire 
about fis the oldest of the sisters, you should refer to 
her as Mies A. or Miss B., =e only her surname. 
But if she isnot not the oldest sister, you should use 
both her Christian and surname, as Miss Sarsh A. or 
Migs Alice B. 

A. B.—If the young man is in a position to marry and 
ist a ey our father would do well to ask him 
his intentions. If this is done delicately it will bring 
& proposal of m: and solve all your doubts. You 
have acted very —- When he prop2ses you may 
kiss him and accept him. 


T. F.—The best course for you to pursue is to wait 
= = young man shows a greater interest in you. 
who Gee their love unsought make a great 

think that it would be discreet for you to 

erideavour to divert your thoughts and feelings from 
this young man, as are evidently wn away 
= — There is no way in which you can attract 


eadiliens —Do n 
marry. Ane 
any young 
the most iS areathal 1 ina: 

some know) 

accomplishments, so that when she comes 0: 

to marry she may make a good wife. A m>rriage oon 

Would be certain to prove a misfortune to all concerned. 

Be governed by the wishes of your parents, and confide 
fally in your mother. 


B. W.—Most of the celebrated Limburg cheese is 
made at the town of Herve, near the town of Limburg, 
once the capital of the old territory of the same — 
The cheese is made by allowing the curds to und 
certain amount of putrefactive fermentation om 
drying and press'ng, and when this is done skéifully 
the ore ammoniacal gases can be so completely 
got rid of as to lave a Limburger cheese as sweet as 
any other. 

Cara.—Whenever the thief’s crime should be dis- 
covered, he could be prosecuted, the theft were 
proved upon him he would be sentenced to prison 
acco’ tolaw. If the firm of whom he stole the 
money should choose to let him go unprosecute?, the. 
could of course do so, and a thief i is oomettmnas ilows 
to go wapeatited if he ma*es all the pecuniary 
reparation 


P. W. F.—1. The same as any other fireman. 2. 
Henry Hudson, the British navigator, was first 
employed by a company of London merchants to search 
for the nor'h-west passage in 1607, when he sailed in a 
small vessel with a crew of only ten men and a boy to 
the east coast of Greenland, lat. 80, where he was 

by ice. After months of fruitless 
expl a" a a d to E aaiend, _—. he sailed 
in, A n @ passage 
Denwodla Nova Zembla and  Gpttsbergen, but was again 
— by ice, not being able to get to the eastward 
of the former land. On April 6, 1609, he began another 
voyage to the north-east of Asia, sailing from Amster- 
dam in the service of the Dutch East India Company. 
His crew being unable to endure the climate, he sailed 
for Davis Straits, but came to the American coast in lat. 
44 Sailing south he discovered the mouth of the river 
which has received his name. Having sailed up the 
river to the head of navigation, and explored it ina 
boat for some miles farther, an: Sg ange followed 
to england. in april 1 Cheap n hist Sern 
to Englan n 1% e ‘qu v 
with twenty- siilors, passing in June and J y 
thtough the strait and into the bay which now bea 
his name. Finding, however, that this did not sive 
him an open route te westward, h he resolved to winter 
there and resume explorations in the spring. His pro- 
visions ran short, and he was compelled to return. It 
is said that he i in their destitute 
condition he would have to leave some behind, and in 
a mutiny he was seiz:d anit with his son and 
‘seven others who remained faithful to him in an open 
boat, and abandoned. His fate was revealed by one of 
the mut‘neers, and an expedition was sent from Eng- 
land in quest of him, but no trace of him was ever dis- 
covered. Hudson Bayis an inland sea of British North 
America. Its southern extremity is called James Bay. 
In its mouth, at the north-east, lies Southampton 
Island: outside of this it communicates with Davis 
Strait by means of Hudson Strait, and east of South- 
amptor [sland Fox Channel extends no-th. 


ot elope. You ave too young to 
om is a most perilous aiveckene for 
bs yo prove mistakes of 

of fifteen should be 
of oat aon and 











H. H. B.—The poetry is not quite up to the mark. 


J. M. (Belfast). -1. Apply to the t-General for 
Cape Colony. 2. Patrick means ‘‘a nobleman.” 


HEARTBROKEN og ee ly at the Foundling 
Hospital, Guilford-street, Ru+ uare, Bloomsbury. 
aa =. ae — a ey pe We —— ey 

consult some clergyman in your n bourho. 
to whom you could relate all the tacts. ~~ 


R. G.—The parents of the young lady are very wise 
in refusing to See te to at nt, 
Wait until you are at least of age. > ro Prt 


W. G. V. Se ee eee 
pee Bay If not consult a respectable medical 


H. H.—Full information conveying licenses 
was given in No. 1086 (post P wasie « ytonanoay mf 
stamps), in answer to GERTRUD: 

LrovarD A.—If A. was a wale at the time the 
sureties ma’e bar ee gee warenae their chance of re- 
covering against him ht ay ee me They had better 
fenton they can prove delibera fraud) put up with the 


J. F.—You could make pr wife sole executrix of 
your will, and direct that she should not be held respon- 
sible or accountable, and your directions woul 
complied with. the maker “of a will does 
direct that executors shall be appointed, the court, on 
application of interested parties, will appoint them. 


THERE WAS NEVER A BABY LIKE MINE. 
As I journeyed along by a cot in LA 
T wns chaos ~ vd with the sweet eae nest, 
a young mother by the wide open door 
Softly foking her baby to rest, 


And the song that she sanz had this tender refrain, 
As it flowed from her heart lik ae ee ai 
“Hush, ob, bush thee, my dariing;! the angels all 


ow 
There was never a baby like mine.” 


Ah, no, no, pretty —- I said to myself, 
Shouldst thou seek o’er the land or the sea 
There'd be “‘none such” to thee, though as fair as the 


sun 
Countless babies to others Soft nhs be; 
There'd be none with such soft, shapely limbs, and such 


Such tats, with its wonderful shine. 
And the proud Hips would still stall sing the tender refrain : 
“ There was never a baby like 


Thus kind Heaven has decreed with the wisest of ends, 
That the mother shall care for her young, 
With a strong jealous love that will never grow less 
While the song of the cradle is sung. 
Then fold, little mother, wenden « bairn to thy breast 
And a of thine ; 
hush thee, my darling, the angels all 


There was never a baby like mine,” 
Cc. 0. A 


W. G. B.—The finest rosewood come: from Brazil, 
but some is brought from Jamaica, and some also from 
a East Indies. It is costly, and is principally usei 

for other woods. When.cut it has an 
pa much like that of roses. Its colour is usually 
dark red, beautifully veined with brownish-black 


shades and stripes. 
Fe ory the lads good deal, 


8. T. P.—I. a 
but the 
the husban during Rpmers service, the first brides 
rewovin ge bride’s left hand glove for the . 
2. The is generally accorded the , Pare, 
and the bri egro>m the second. 

C. L. W.—Capaneus was one of the seven heroes who 
marched against Thebes, and was st _— by a 
thunderbelt for declaring that not ter himself 
should t his the site c- He is 
represented as of gigantic stature, vast strength, and 

t valour. He was impious to the gods, but faithful 
his friends. 


eg = (Brighton).—The introduction ought not to 
in the least difficult under the circumstances. 
Barely you could find out some f:iends of both parties 
who would be able Fd — to make you acquainted 
with each other. ses 6b cach © ler a5 
love, and anyone one ies arom the age of twenty-one 
ought not to find it very hard to recognize the feeling. 


M K. C.—A debt which has been for more 
than six years is barred by the statute of mitations, 
unless acknowl in writing subsequent to the 
expiration of the years. Your friend is, there 
quite safe, if summoned has only to plead the 
statute to defeat the claim. Whether that would be an 
h_ nourable course of action to adop’ is another matter. 


Viotet C.—1. Writing and spe! are fair enough, 
but alone they would afford = but a riliving. All 
depends upon your other mental and Physical 1 quali fica- 
tions. 2.. We to recomm “colour” or 
“washes” for the face. To be effective they must be 
injurious. 


Louisa B.—1. It_is a lover’s quarrel, and no doubt 
Wis have both settled it anaicably by this time ; if * 
is ae time you 2 2, Handwriting ‘fair. be 
same as means ‘‘ sprun 
» asthur, **a strong man ;"’ Herman, “ « general ;”” 
Lontce, the feminine of Louis’ “the defender = of the 
people;” Hyacinth, “a violet aoe,” 4A 
pianist can make a very good li 





Lina.—l. Dark brown hair. 2. Very good writing. 


Guitpa —1. Hair bright brown. 2. Handwri 
good, but wants style. “ "4 


WaltTine ror THe Verpict.—The wife would ha 
claim upon tke husband. ai, 


Desrr megan ay pay 4 ‘qgsemr bmn, all means. Pure 
white.castile is as good as Pry. e it well off 
, and be sure to dry the skin thoroughly. 


Pansy M.—1. We re p song. 
2. Your mother should be the best j jndge, Po 2 oR ay 
not encourage the young men tostay. isslovenly. 

Geuiz.—1. Far too for many 
sons. 2, Certaioly. Aes is. sim: 
Ons wot Gee Ee orice “da 

© Wo! a ates of co: 
sense would have taught you better. moa 


thin hands, sa aneet; A 


mn oI Se ms nae is pronounced “* Car- 
toom.” 2. Weare not uainted with drug. 
Very fair writing. ats he + 
Besstz.—Do not be at all 
lady should sage 
any valuable 
must wait aby you meet 


Saiud> auntie hee 
so willed it. Perhaps it may arise from the fact va 
gold is more than silver, ped po 
ring from the fact that the seventy 
is diamond wedding 


Gror1a.—You have been 
been found out, and are dooerrodly coaened for y 
treachery. If you had } hooey y 
ome tn ed poe erred he fener oe mga ’ 

you have omaae grist. "Bio wees inthe Sacnaeal at 


Lrrriz Joz.—Wash the hair well; and t 
hands, keep them covered as nh ter 


3, Au: Dh oniindutdbenneds 
the bh spend parted v3 
us) 's 
claim nst her. If 
Sateen 


pee pra paymen' 
in this case, woul 


been ae to bpd mie» A the reputed q 
breaking if poison was uor they con- 
tained. 8. Adobe spo es = esa _ 


spi and tobacco, excite tho waves 
ps action of the heart anda 
cal condition cannot but affect the mental pewers. 
nervousness,iand bashfulness will be 
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